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A LONDON LANDSCAPE. 


BEFORE me lies no purple distance wide, 
With faint horizon hills to bound my view. 
Tall houses close me in on every side, 
Pierced here and there by meagre slits of 
blue. 


’Tis not for me to watch the slow dawn come 
Across the quiet meadows dewy grey, 

’Tis not for me to hear the brown bees hum 
Upon the gorsy uplands all the day. 


But I can see one gracious growing thing: 
A poplar-tree spreads fair beside my door. 

Its bright, unrestful leaves keep flickering 
And whispering to the breezes evermore. 


And when at eve the fires of sunset flare, 
And parapets and roofs are rimmed with 
gold, 
And like bald beacon-lights, flash here and 
there 
The dingy warehouse windows manifold, 


The little leaves upon my poplar-tree 

All in the wondrous glory shake and shake, 
Transmuted by the sunset alchemy 

Each one into a burnished golden flake. 


Then by and by, from some dim realm afar, 
The dark comes down, and blots the world 
from sight, 
And ’twixt the trembling poplar-leaves, a star 
Hangs like a shining blossom all the night. 
Spectator. FRANCES WYNNE. 


A MOTHER’S GARDEN. 


I sEE her in the dear, dead years, 

Blest in her apt and tender ways; 

I catch some sweet or humorous phrase ; 
She smiles; and then all disappears 
In a quick mist of burning tears. 


A minute, and she comes again, 
And loiters where she loitered oft 
Upon the long lawns, close and soft, 
Tending the blossoms that might wane 
With thirsting for the summer rain. 


Like her own children, well she knew 
The children of her garden-reach, 
And ministered to all and each, 

From woodbine striving for the blue, 

To homely lavender and rue. 


She loved the phlox on swaying stem, 
The yellow lilies’ brief, sweet bliss; 
The delicate grey clematis, 

And rustic Star of Bethlehem; 

She watched and tended all of them. 


And many a fragrant flower that yet 
In fancy I can smell again 
At eve, or after summer rain ; 
The stocks, so sweet when dewy-wet, 
With pansies, wall-flow’rs, and mignonette. 
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And lavish roses; still I see 
Her ’mid them; hear the names I knew, 
“*The Moss Rose,’”’ ‘‘General Jacque- 
minot,”’ 
** Saffroni,’’ and the dear old tree 
** Tea-scented,’’ sweet as it could be. 


But ’mid the many flowers that were 
One might not thrive, and still apart 
The childish longing takes my heart, 
‘* Would that the Daphne had lived there, 
Since this was so desired by her.’’ 


But ah! what matter now; the grace 

Is vanished of her gentle touch; 

The heart that cared for all so much, 
The noble mien, the loving face, 
Have passed unto a higher place. 


The walks, the lawns, the rustling trees, 
The mimic wood for many a fern, 
Expect no more her slow return; 

New names, new voices catch the breeze, 

And all is changed save memories ; 


But these are ours until life’s slope 
Dips down into the darkened dale; 
And ’tis by these the dead avail 

To help us still, as still we grope 

Toward their high, accomplished hope. 
Chambers’ Journal. KaTE CARTER. 


PARIS SPARROWS. 


’Twas long ago in my student days, 
When I was wild and gay, 

I lived in a room in the old ‘‘ Boul. Mich.” # 
On a couple of francs a day, 

And I used to watch the small brown birds 
That hopped in the cour below, 

And spared them a part of every meal, 
For old sake’s sake, you know. 


Across the cour was another room, 
And behind the lattice oft 

I caught a glimpse of a pale sweet face 
And blue eyes, kind and soft. 

She too was away from home and friends, 
She too was alone and poor, 

And she too cared for the little brown birds 
That hopped about in the cour. 


’Twas long ago in my student days, 
When I was wild and gay, 

But I often think of the old Boul. Mich. 
And the window over the way. 

For my sweet little neighbor is now my wife, 
Through fair and cloudy weather, 

For she fed the birds, and I fed the birds, 
And that drew us both together. 
Temple Bar. J. A. MIDDLETON. 


* The students’ name for the Boulevard St. Michel, 
Quartier Latin. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
I. 

On the morrow of the defeat of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill the English 
public were too busy wondering what 
would happen next at Westminster to 
think of anything else. Had they been at 
leisure, however, to fix their attention upon 
the city of Belfast, they would have been 
witnesses of a spectacle well worth their 
consideration. The rejection of the bill 
of 1886 was the signal for rejoicings of a 
kind to which the modern world is little 
accustomed, though the manner of these 
rejoicings was eminently characteristic of 
the last of the Puritan cities. Belfast re- 
mained awake to hear the result of the 
division, and when the news that saved 
Ulster flashed across the wires the whole 
city “fraternized.” Strangers, as they 
passed each other in the streets, stopped 
to shake hands and to express their 
thankfulness and delight, for a common 
peril and a common relief made all men 
acquainted. But the enthusiasm was not 
confined to the streets. Bands of work- 
ing men went through the suburb roads, 
knocking at the doors of houses “to pass 
the word,” knowing that even at that hour 
of the night they would be sure of a 
welcome. All this might perhaps have 
happened in other towns under similar 
circumstances, but in Belfast a touch was 
added that showed the special temper of 
the people. After a band of men engaged 
in spreading the good tidings had given 
their message to the household in some 
villa on the outskirts of the town, they 
would fall on their knees in the garden 
and join in prayer and thanksgiving for 
the mercy vouchsafed to Ulster. Such 
acts strike the moral key-note of Belfast. 
We may sneer at its inhabitants as reli- 
gious bigots and as belated upholders of 
fanaticism, but we cannot ignore facts like 
these. Whether we like or dislike the 
circumstance, there is alive in the Belfast 
of to-day the old Puritan spirit — the 
spirit which overthrew Charles, and raised 
in his stead the reign of the saints. This 
is the spirit, these the people, which the 
Gladstonians expect to see submit to the 
rule of a Dublin Parliament without a 
struggle. 
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I have no desire to write a word which 
may encourage the people of Belfast and 
Ulster to resist the application to them 
of a Home-Rule act. There are circum- 
stances, no doubt, under which the right of 
resistance accrues, but it is the men of Ul- 
ster alone who can decide whether those 
circumstances have arisen. On them falls 
the terrible responsibility of the decision, 
and no English Unionist who does not 
share that responsibility has any right to 
interfere. The less the Unionists of Great 
Britain have to do with the resolves of 
the northern Protestants the better. But 
though I have no intention of saying any- 
thing to stimulate the movement which 
is now taking place in Ulster, I am anx- 
ious to do what I can to help the English 
electorate to understand the facts with 
which they are dealing, and to make them 
realize the temper of the people who at 
the beginning of this month are to meet in 
convention at Belfast. Before the people 
of Great Britain determine that they will 
not listen to the demand of the northern 
counties to remain under the Parliament 
at Westminster, and attempt to force 
them under the domination of the south, 
they ought to face the Ulster problem 
as awhole. Now undoubtedly the most 
important factor in that problem is the 
question, Will the Protestant north really 
resist the execution of powers of legisla- 
tion and administration conferred upon a 
Dublin Parliament? Whether they ought 
to resist is another matter. The question 
is, Will they resist? and if they do, Will 
their resistance be of a kind that will can- 
cel the advantages sought to be obtained 
from Home Rule? How, in a word, will 
the resistance of the north affect the profit 
and loss account of Home Rule? The 
admitted object of Home Rule is to con- 
tent and pacify Ireland. How will the 
resistance of Ulster affect that object? 
The matters, then, that I desire to discuss 
here are: (1) the genuineness or lack of 
genuineness of the threatened resistance 
of the north ; (2) the character that such 
resistance is likely to assume; (3) the re- 
sults that the attempt to suppress resist- 
ance are likely to produce. 

It may seem presumptuous for an En- 
glishman with but a slight personal ac- 
quaintance with the north of Ireland to 
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attempt to deal with these problems. I 
can only plead in defence that lookers-on 
often see the best of the game, that I have 
endeavored to the best of my ability to 
study and understand the temper of the 
Ulster people, and that I have always felt 
a special sympathy for what before 1886 
might have been called the Nonconformist 
attitude in politics —the attitude of the 
Independents in the seventeenth century, 
and of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden in 
modern times — an attitude, though with 
variations, characteristic of the Ulster of 
to-day. 


II. 


THAT the movement which has resulted 
in the summoning of the convention which 
will consider the best methods of resisting 
Home Rule was spontaneous there can be 
no sort of doubt. The Gladstonians, lay- 
ing hold of some unguarded remarks 
by Lord Salisbury —remarks which had 
much better not have fallen from the 
mouth of a prime minister—have at- 
tempted to represent the convention as a 
mere piece of party tactics, a great public 
meeting ordered from London, and no 
more worth attending to than the New- 
castle Conference or the grand council of 
the Primrose League. Nothing in reality 
could be further from the truth. The 
summoning of the convention was a purely 
spontaneous act — the result of the double 
determination not to be caught unprepared 
if Home Rule should pass, and to address 
to the electors of Great Britain a collective 
appeal on behalf of the Protestants of the 
aorth. A group of Belfast merchants and 
men of business of Liberal Unionist views 
(it would be more correct to say merely 
Liberal merchants, since in Belfast the 
whole Liberal party and organization re- 
mained Unionist in 1886, rendering the 
descriptive adjective unnecessary), consid- 
ering that the time had arrived for organiz- 
ing a body that could speak in the name of 
Ulster Protestantism, agreed to take steps 
for convoking a gathering of representa- 
tive Ulstermen. Accordingly, a deputa- 
tion crossed to England and pressed their 
scheme upon the Ulster members of Par- 
liament. The result was the Downshire 





House meeting and the calling of the con- 
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vention. “Ah! but,” the Gladstonians 
will say, “even admitting its spontaneity, 
the convention does not matter. We have 
seen plenty of similar movements in UI- 
ster, but they have never come to anything. 
Did not the Ulstermen threaten to kick 
the queen’s crown into the Boyne if the 
Irish Church Bill was passed, and yet 
when the act was put into operation there 
was not the slightest difficulty.” No doubt 
that is very true. The Orangemen in 
1869 and 1870 talked a great deal of non- 
sense and did nothing; but that does not 
show that when, in 1892, men who are not 
Orangemen say quietly that they will not 
acknowledge the laws passed by a Dublin 
Parliament, they are also talking nonsense. 
The Orangemen who gasconaded in 1869 
represented only a portion of the Protes- 
tant population — those belonging to the 
Established Church. The rest of the 
Protestants were as anxious for disestab- 
lishment as the Catholics. The Liberal 
Protestants of Ulster were then in politics 
working hand in hand with the Catholics, 
and they would not only have given no 
support to, but would have actively op- 
posed resistance to, the Irish Church Act. 
Things are very different now. The 
threat of Home Rule has brought the 
whole of the Protestants into line, and 
Protestant Liberals, and Protestant To- 
ries, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, 
once so bitterly opposed in Ulster, have 
found a common standpoint in a common 
danger. People in England may find it 
difficult to realize fully what this means, 
for they are apt to talk as if the Protestants 
in Ulster had always been united against 
the Catholics. This is by no means the 
case. A very large number of Ulster 
Protestants, before the growth of Parnell- 
ism made co-operation impossible, habitu- 
ally worked with the Catholics on Liberal 
lines. The Liberals of Ulster were brought 
up to hate two things equally — Orange- 
ism and Ribbonism; and when the sur- 
render of 1886 took the world by surprise, 
the Protestant Liberals and the Protestant 
Tories of the north found themselves, for 
the first time in their lives, with a com- 
mon policy. Strange as it may seem, the 


convention will even now be the first occa- 
sion on which many of the Orange and 
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Liberal leaders have ever met. English- 
men and Scotchmen should remember this 
fact when the solid resistance of the Prot- 
estants of Ulster is represented to them 
as something to be expected, and there- 
fore as something which can be discounted. 
Nothing but the gravest danger would 
have united the Ulster Liberals and the 
Orangemen. With the Orangemen I do 
not desire to express much sympathy, for 
they have undoubtedly helped to keep 
alive the spirit of religious intolerance in 
Ireland, and have abetted in this evil work 
the efforts of the more extreme Irish Ro- 
man Catholics. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the Orange organization has 
suffered a good deal of misrepresentation 
in England, and that, as a rule, its char- 
acter is misunderstood. Whether we like 
it or not as a whole, we must acknowledge 
that it has not a few redeeming features, 
and possesses a real hold on its members. 
It is, for example, a thoroughly democratic 
institution. Class distinctions have no 
place in the Orange lodges, and laborer 
and landlord are on an equality at their 
meetings. Again, it is to be noted that, 
though Orangeism and Episcopalianism 
usually go together, the Puritan spirit is 
still present. Every lodge opens its pro- 
ceedings by a reading from the Bible. 
Unquestionably the resistance which 
will be offered to Home Rule will be per- 
fectly genuine and perfectly spontaneous. 
Except for an infinitesimal minority, the 
Protestants of the north are determined 
to resist the rule of a Dublin Parliament. 


Ill. 


Tue kind of resistance which the Prot- 
estants of the north will offer to Home 
Rule can best be estimated by considering 
the basis of that resistance. The Ulster- 
men argue that, by whatever right the rest 
of Ireland claims to withdraw from the 
rule of the Parliament at Westminster, by 
that right Ulster can claim to remain un- 
der the direct rule of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. “The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom,” say the Ulster Protestants, 
“has a right to make laws for us itself, 
but it has no right to hand us over against 
our will to another Parliament, and to en- 
dow that Parliament with the right of 
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making our laws. With constitutional 
technicalities we have nothing todo. We 
claim a moral right to ignore and disobey 
a Parliament set up against our wishes. 
The laws of the Imperial Parliament we 
will obey, but we will not acknowledge a 
Parliament on College Green.” If the 
convention adopts a policy based upon 
these propositions, as it can hardly be 
doubted that it will, the resistance offered 
by Ulster need be nothing but passive. 
What would happen, supposing Mr. Glad- 
stone were to pass his bill, would be some- 
thing like this. The Home Rule Act 
would probably direct that writs should 
be immediately issued for the return of 
the Irish Parliament. In the north, the 
returning officers would throw the writs 
aside, risking the actions that would be 
brought against them, and no election 
would take place. This, however, would 
not prevent the Dublin Parliament meet- 
ing and falling to business. Presumably 
that Parliament’s earliest duty would be 
to fill its coffers, and taxation would be at 
once imposed. Here, then, would come 
the first point of friction. The Ulstermen 
would, of course, refuse to pay a tax levied 
in Dublin, and then the Dublin Parliament 
would be face to face with a strike against’ 
taxes, in which every merchant of wealth 
and position in Belfast and Derry, and 
every landlord in the north would be en- 
gaged. The Dublin Parliament would, 
no doubt, prefer to have its officers meet 
with open resistance. It is, however, far 
more likely that they would not meet with 
that indulgence, but would be confronted 
with that most appalling of all forms of 
organized resistance a Quaker rebellion. 
The Ulstermen would allow their goods to 
be seized, but what then? No one would 
buy at the sales, and the Dublin Parlia- 
ment would find themselves spending 
thousands to raise a few pounds of taxa- 
tion. We know what the tithe war did in 
a corner of a thinly inhabited Welsh 
county. Though no public body was in- 
jured, it was felt that an impossible situa- 
tion was being created. Imagine the 
effect not of a tithe but of a tax war, with 
the combatants the proprietors of factories 
and shipyards instead of small farmers. 
Meantime, Belfast and the north would 
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have been obliged to organize a voluntary | 
The grand juries | temper of the people of the north can be 


system of government. 
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quaint themselves on the spot with the 


and the municipalities would afford the | under no illusions in regard to this matter. 
framework, and all that would be required | The suppression of the Belfast riots of 


would be a certain amount of fillingin. A 
system of arbitration would be devised, 
no doubt, to meet the difficulty that Ulster 
could no longer recognize the Dublin 
courts of law —it may be taken for 
granted that, in the next bill, these would 
be put under the Dublin government — 
and by this means the disputes and 
differences that are certain to arise in a 
business community could be temporarily 
settled. The organization of a police 
force would also have to be undertaken, 
but this need not be a matter of great 
difficulty. Passive resistance, consisting 
in the ignoring of the Dublin Parliament 
and all its works, could hardly help being 
successful. The Imperial Parliament 
would be with difficulty persuaded to use 
its soldiers to collect Irish local taxes, and 
so long as open riot was avoided there 
would be no other excuse for dragooning 
Ulster. That the Ulstermen will afford 
any excuse for the use of Imperial troops 
I do not believe. The convention, and 
whatever permanent watching committee 
may arise from it, will not be under Orange 
control, and in its deliberations and deci- 
sions counsels of prudence are likely to 
prevail. Ulster will not fight till she is 
attacked. 


Iv. 

BuT it may be said, the Parliament at 
Westminster will not be able to tolerate 
the passive resistance of Ulster. When 
they see the laws passed at Dublin ig- 
nored, and when the Dublin Parliament 
asks for help, they will have to do one of 
two things — either repeal the Home Rule 
Bill, or else break down the passive re- 
sistance by Imperial coercion. I cannot 
nelp believing’that the first alternative is 
the one which the Imperial Parliament is 
most likely to accept. If, however, they 
adopt that of coercion, England will cer- 
tainly be confronted with civil war in its 
most dangerous and hideous form. As 
long as the Imperial Parliament lets things 
drift, the Ulster men will remain loyal to 
the connection with England. The mo- 
ment, however, the Imperial government 
attempts coercion in earnest, Great Brit- 
ain will begin the manufacture of the bit- 
terest enemies she has ever had. The 
English people, as a whole, may not real- 
ize what a hostile Ulster would mean, but 
those who have taken the trouble to ac- 





1886 proved a most difficult task, though 
on that occasion the municipality, the 
local magistrates, and all the better citi- 
zens worked with the utmost vigor and 
devotion to stop the fighting. What would 
be the result of rioting in Belfast when all 
the leading men in the town and the whole 
machinery of local government were en- 
gaged, not on the side of the soidiers, but 
of the mob? During the late riots, mag- 
istrates and well-known citizens rode with 
the police because they knew that the 
rioters, out of liking for them, would not 
fire, or walked up and down in the crowds 
persuading the people to keep the peace. 
If, instead, the Protestant clergy and the 
leading citizens were helping the people, 
it would take fifteen thousand troops, bat- 
teries on Cave Hill, and gunboats in the 
Lough, to hold down Belfast alone ; while 
to mcnage the whole of Ulster, fifty thou- 
sand men and a drum-head court-martial 
and the nearest tree for every rebel would 
be required. No doubt we could put 
Ulster down and hold her down, but would 
the result be worth having, looked at from 
the least sentimental poiut of view possi- 
ble? Granted that Home Rule had paci- 
fied the south, and had made the Celtic 
Irish loyal, it would have made the north 
bitterly hostile and disloyal, and only to 
be restrained by military force. We 
should have shifted the area of rebellion, 
that is all,and have made the strongest, 
richest, and most vigorous portion of the 
Irish people our enemies instead of our 
friends. Judged, then, on mere grounds 
of expediency, and even admitting such 
very doubtful premises as those which 
assume that Home Rule will pacify the 
southern Irish and render them loyal, the 
proposal to reverse the policy of the Union 
must be declared unwise. At its best it 
would be but a changeof enemies. The 
existence of the two Irelands —the Ire- 
land of the Protestant Teuton and the Ire- 
land of the Catholic Celt — the Ireland of 
idle thriftlessness and the Ireland of in- 
dustry and enterprise —the Ireland of 
dreams and sentiment, and the Ireland of 
seriousness and common sense — forbids 
the dissolution of the Union. In spite of 


the grumbling and the disaffection, no 
sincerely minded Englishman, whatever 
his politics, can fail to admit that the 
Union is the form of government “ which 
divides us least.” 


As long as the Union 
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is maintained there is some hope of the 
peace being kept. Great Britain under 
the Union can intervene as a permanent 
arbitrator between the warring elements. 
Withdraw that arbitration, and help to 


hold down one of the combatants while the | 


other tysannizes over him, and the peace 
of Ireland is gone. 

People sometimes wonder how it is that 
the north should at present be so devoted 
to the Union. The ‘Ulster men, as Mr. 
Gladstone is fond of lamenting, opposed 
the Union in 1799; why do they prize it 
so greatly now? In this loyalty of Ulster 
to the Union is to be found the strongest 
hope for Ireland. It is often asked, what 
has the Union done for Ireland? The an- 
swer is, that it has converted the most 
discontented and rebellious province in 
Ireland into the most prosperous and con- 
tented. And be it noted this success has 
not been won by making a pet of Ulster or 
by maintaining a Protestant ascendancy. 
All the Imperial legislation for Ireland 
since the Union has been directed not in 
favor of, but against, the selfish and purely 
Protestant interests of Ulster. Ulster 
has had nothing but bare justice since the 
Union, while public works and well-paid 
offices, legal and administrative, have been 
showered on the south. U)Jster has gone 
her way without State help or favoritism. 
Belfast has grown, like an American city, 
by the pure energy of its inhabitants, just 
as Cork has dwindled by the lethargy of 
hers. But when the Union has done so 
much for Ulster in some ninety-two years, 
what may we not hope another century 
will accomplish in the south? Already 
the violence of Irish faction and rebellion 
has abated, and if the Union is only let 
alone the whole of Ireland may ultimately 
become reconciled to the English connec- 
tion. What, then, the English elector has 
to remember in deciding how he will vote 
at the next election is the fact that the 
whole question pivots on Ulster. Home 
Rule is intended to pacify Ireland, but it 
cannot pacify Ireland because of Ulster. 
If any proof of that is needed, look at the 
fact that the most religious, the most seri- 
ous-minded, the most earnest, and the 
least political people in the north are 
quietly deciding that they will take the 
awful responsibility of resisting the law 
—a responsibility which may cost them 
their lives and their worldly goods, and 
may give over their homes to anarchy 
and destruction. That is a fact upon 
which the electors of England and Scot- 
land must think long and think wisely. 

St. LOE STRACHEY. 
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AUNT ANNE. 
CHAPTER V. 


WALTER was going to India for the 
winter. It had all been arranged while 
Aunt Anne sat out on the balcony with 
Mr. Wimple. Mr. Fisher had explained 
to Florence that the paper wanted a new 
correspondent fora time, and that it would 
be an excellent thing for Walter to get the 
change and movement of the new life. 
He was to go out by P. and O., making a 
short stay at Gibraltar, for press purposes, 
as well as one at Malta. He had looked 
anxiously enough at his wife when they 
were alone again that evening; but she 
had put out her two hands as if in con- 
gratulation. 

“I am very glad,” was all she said, “it 
will do you good and make you strong.” 

“To live for you and the chicks, my 
sweet.” 

And so they arranged the getting ready ; 
for he was to start by the very next boat, 
and that sailed in ten days’ time. 

“If your mother had been in England 
you might have gone with me as far as 
Gib.,” Walter remarked. ‘I suppose 
you would be afraid to leave the servants 
in charge?” 

“IT should like to go,” she answered, as 
she poured out the coffee —it was break- 
fast time — “ but I couldn’t leave the chil- 
dren.” 

* By Jove,” Walter exclaimed, not heed- 
ing her answer, *‘there’s Aunt Anne in a 
hansom! I say, Floggie dear, let me es- 
cape. What on earth does she mean by 
coming at this hour of the morning? Say 
I’m not down yet, and shall be at least 
three hours before 1 am; but keep the 
breakfast hot somehow.” 

“ Couldn’t you see her?” 

*“ No, no, she would want to weep over 
me if she heard that I was going, and I 
know I should laugh. Manage to get rid 
of her soon.” And he flew up-stairs as 
the street door was opened. 

“ My dear Florence,” Mrs. Baines said, 
as she walked in with a long footstep and 
a truly tragic air, “let me put my arms 
round you, my poor darling.” 

“Why, Aunt Anne, what is the mat- 
ter?” Florence asked cheerfully, and with 
considerable astonishment. 

“You are very brave, my love,” the old 
lady said, scanning her niece’s face, “ but 
I know all; an hour ago I had a letter 
telling me of Walter’s departure. My 
| dear, it will break your heart.” 
| But why?” 
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“ My love, it will.” 

**QOh, no,” Florence said, “I am not so 
foolish. Life is full of ordinary events 
that bring out very keen feelings ; I have 
been thinking that lately; but one must 
learn to take them calmly.” 

“You do not know what you will suffer 
when he is gone.” 

*“*No, Aunt Anne, I shall miss him, of 
course ; but I shall hope that he is enjoy- 
ing himself.” 

“My dear Florence, 1 expected to find 
you broken-hearted.” 

“That would be cruel to him. I am 
glad he is going, it will do him good, and 
really I have not had time to think of 
myself yet, I have been so busy.” 

Mrs. Baines considered for a moment. 

“That is the reason, I knew there was 
an explanation somewhere,” she said, in 
an earnest, emotional tone. “I knew how 
unselfish you were from the first moment 
I saw you, Florence. It is like you, my 
darling, not to think of yourself. Try not 
to do so, for you will feel your loneliness 
bitterly enough when he is gone.” 

“ But don’t tell me so,” Florence said, 
half crying, half laughing. ‘ How did you 
know about it, Aunt Anne?” 

“Mr. Wimple told me.” 

“Mr. Wimple— have you seen him 
then?” 

“ My love, he is one of the most culti- 
vated men J ever met; we have many 
tastes and sympathies in common. He 
wrote to ask me to meet him by the Al- 
bert Memorial.” 

“To meet him!” Florence exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” answered the old lady solemnly. 
“He agrees with me that never was 
there in any age or country a more beau- 
tiful work than the Albert Memorial. 
We arranged to meet and examine it to- 
gether; he wrote to me just now and 
mentioned that Walter was going to In- 
dia; I telegraphed to Mr. Wimple in- 
stantly that I could see no one else to-day, 
for I knew that you would welcome my 
loving sympathy. I came to offer it to 
you, Florence.” She said the last words 
in a disappointed and injured voice. 

“Itwas very kind of you, Aunt Anne; 
but indeed I have only had time to be 
glad that he would get a rest and pleasant 
change of work.” 

“1 must see him before he goes ; I may 
never do so again,” Mrs. Baines said, after 
a pause. 

“ Oh yes, you will, dear.” 

“‘T have brought him two little tokens 
that I thought of him as I hastened to you 
after hearing the news. I thought they 
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would be useful to him. These are glyce- 
rine lozenges, Florence ; they are excellent 
for the throat. The sea mist or the desert 
sand is sure to affect it.” 

“ Thank you, it was very kind of you; 
you are much too generous— you make 
us quite uneasy.” Florence was miserable 
at the two evils suggested. 

“My love, if I had thousands a year 
you should have them,” Aunt Anne an- 
swered, and, intent on her present-making, 
she went on, “and here is a little case of 
scissors, they are of different sizes. I 
know how much _ gentlemen” — Aunt 
Anne always said gentlemen, never 
“men,” as do the women of to-day — 
“like to find a pair suited to their require- 
ments at the moment; I thought that they 
might be useful to him on the voyage.” 
She gave a sigh of relief as though pre- 
senting her gifts had removed a load from 
her mind. “I suppose Walter is not 
down yet, my love?” 

“ He is up-stairs,” Florence said, a little 
guiltily, “1 am afraid he will not be down 
just yet.” 

Aunt Anne gave a reflective wink, as 
though she perfectly understood the rea- 
son of Walter’s non-appearance ; but if 
she did she had far too much tact to be- 
tray it. 

“If it be your wish, my dear, I will 
forego the pleasure of saying a last good- 
bye to him.” 

“Well, dear Aunt Anne, when he does 
come down he will have a great deal to 
do,” Florence answered still more guiltily, 
for she could not help feeling that Aunt 
Anne saw through the ruse. 

“My love, I quite understand,” Mrs. 
Baines said solemnly, “and he will know 
that it was from no lack of affection that 
I did not wait to see him.” 

“Poor Aunt Anne,” Florence thought 
when she had gone, “she would wring a 
tragedy from every daily trial if she were 
encouraged. “ Oh, you wicked coward,” 
she said to Walter, “to run away like 
that!” 

“Yes, my darling; but I am starved, 
and really, you know, Floggie, confound 
Aunt Anne!” 

“Oh, but she is very kind!” Florence 
said, as she displayed the presents. 
“How did Mr. Wimple happen to know 
that you were going to India?” she 
asked. 

“] met him yesterday at the office. He 
went to see Fisher; it was arranged that 
he should the other night.” 


? 





| a friendship with Aunt Anne.” 


“ It is very extraordinary his striking up 
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“Yes, very extraordinary,” he laughed, 
and then the old lady was forgotten. 


The days flew by and the last one came. 
To-morrow (Thursday) Walter was to 
start by an early train for Southampton. 
All his arrangements were complete, and 
on that last day he had virtually nothing to 
do, “ therefore, Floggie dear,” he pleaded, 
“let us have a spree.” 

“Yes,” she answered, willingly enough, 
though her heart was heavier than his. 
** How shall we manage it ?” 

“Let us stroll about all day or go to 
Richmond, and come back and have a 
cosy little dinner somewhere.” 

“ Here,” she pleaded, “let us dine here, 
in our own home on this last evening; 
we’ll have a very nice dinner.” 

‘Very nice indeed?” 

“Very nice indeed, you greedy thing.” 

“ All right, darling, suppose you go and 
order it. Then get ready and let’s start 
as soon as possible ; we’ll amuse ourselves 
well, and forget that we have not a month 
to do it in. Live and be happy in the 
present day, dear Floggie,” he went on in 
a mock serious tone, “ for there is always 
a chance that to-morrow will not declare 
itself,” 

So they went off, like the boy he was in 
spite of his more than thirty years, and 
the girl that she sometimes felt herself to 
be in spite of the two children and the 
eight years of matrimony. They walked 
a little way. Then Walter had a brilliant 
idea. 

“Let’s get into a hansom,” he said, 
“drive to Waterloo and take the first train 
that is going in any pleasant direction; I 
think Waterloo is the best place for that 
sort of speculation. This beggar’s horse 
looks pretty good, jump in.” 

As they drove up to the station, a four- 
wheel cab moved away, the cabman grum- 
bling at the sum that had been given him 
by two people, a man and a woman, who 
still stood on the station steps looking 
after him. 

“Why, there’s Wimple!” Walter ex- 
claimed; “and who’s that with him, I 
wonder?” 

Florence looked up quickly. Mr. Wim- 
ple wore a shabby grey coat, and round 
his neck and over his mouth there was a 
grey comforter, for the October morning 
was slightly chilly. In his hand he carried 
a worn brown portmanteau. Beside him 
stood a tall, good-looking young woman of 
five-and-twenty, commonly, almost vul- 
garly dressed. She looked after the de- 
parting cab with a scowl on her face that 
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told it was she who had paid the scd; go 
fare. As they stood together, they loo:fully 
poor and common and singularly unp: 
possessing; it was impossible to heked 
feeling that they were nearly connected.d 
They looked like husband and wife, and 
of an indefinite and insignificant class. 
Suddenly Alfred Wimple caught Walter’s 
eye; he nodded gravely without the least 
confusion, but he evidently said some- 
thing quickly and ina low tone to his 
companion, for they hurried away through 
one of the station doors. 

“That horrid Mr. Wimple seems to 
possess us lately,” Florence thought. 

As they went from the ticket office, she 
saw Mr. Wimple and his friend hurrying 
along the platform. A minute later they 
had entered a Portsmouth train which was 
on the point of starting. 

“If that’s his Liphook friend, I don’t 
think much of the looks of her. Alfred 
always picked up with odd people,” Wal- 
ter thought; but he kept those reflections 
to himself; all he said aloud was, “I say, 
Floggie dear, if Wimple turns up while 
I’m away, don’t be uncivil to him, and 
give him food if you can manage it. 
Somehow he always looks half starved, 
poor beggar! Fisher is going to give him 
some reviewing to do, perhaps that will 
help him a bit.” 

There was a train going to Windsor ia 
ten minutes; so they went by it, and 
strolled down by the river, and looked at 
the boats, and went into the town and 
looked at the shops, and the outside of 
the castle. Then they lunched at the 
confectioner’s, an extravagant lunch which 
Walter ordered, and afterwards, while they 
were still drowsy and happy, they hired 
an open fly and drove to Virginia Water. 
They hurried back to Windsor in time to 
catch the 6 P.M. train for town, by half 
a minute, and congratulated themselves 
upon finding an empty carriage. 

“I shall always remember this dear 
day,” Florence said, as they sat over their 
last little dinner at home. 

“That’s a good thing,” Walter said, 
“and so will I, dear wife. When I come 
back we’ll have another like it in memory 
of this one’s success.” Then he remem- 
bered Alfred Wimple: “I should like to 
know who that girl was,” he thought; 
“wonder if she’s the daughter of another 
tailor he doesn’t want to pay, and if I met 
him to-morrow I wonder what lie he would 
tell me about her —he always lied, poor 
beggar!” And this shows that Walter’s 
thoughts were sometimes not as charitable 
as his words. 
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“ My love, I have an engagement in the 
City at one o’clock. I am going out now, 


but I cannot say what my movements will | 


be between this and then.” 

In a moment Aunt Anne’s voice was a 
shade distant. Florence had only asked 
the question as a little joke, and with no 
notion that Aunt Anne would take it seri- 
ously. 

“| didn’t mean to be curious,” she said, 
and stroked the old lady's shoulder, 

“I know you did not, my darling. You 
are the last personin the world to commit 
a solecism,” —and again there came a 
smile to Aunt Anne’s face. It made 
Florence stoop and kiss her. 

“ And you did tell me of your expedition 
to the Albert Memorial, remember,” she 
went on wickedly; ‘and I know that you 
and Mr. Wimple are very sympathetic to 
each other.” 

“You are right, Florence. We have 
Many tastes and sympathies in unison. 
We find it pleasant to discuss them to- 
gether. Good-bye, my love; do not wait 
luncheon for me. I shall probably partake 
of it with a friend ”—and she left the 
room. Florence took up the Zimes again, 
but she could not read for thinking un- 
easily of the bill which she felt convinced 
Madame Celestine had just sent to Aunt 
Anne. 

“I wish I could pay it,” she thought ; 
“but I can't, in spite of mamma’s present 
this morsing. It is probably at least fif- 
teen pounds, Besides, Aunt Anne is such 
a peculiar old lady that the chances are 
she would be offended if I did.” 

She put down the paper and sat think- 
ing for a few minutes. Then she went to 
the writing-table in the corner by the fire- 
place, unlocked the corner drawer and 
took out a little china bowl in which she 
was in the habit of keepiag the money she 
hadio the house. Four pounds in gold 
and@a five-pound note. She took out the 
note, putin a cheque, locked the drawer 
and waited. - 

When she heard the soft footsteps of 
Aunt Anne descending the stairs she went 
to the door nervously, uncertain how what 
she was going to do would be received. 
Mrs. Baines was dressed ready to go out. 
She was a little smarter than usual. Round 
her throat there was some soft white mus- 
lin tied in a large bow that fell to her chest 
and relieved the sombreness of her attire. 
The heavy crape veil she usually wore 
was replaced by a thinner one that had 
little spots of jet upon it. 

“Aunt Anne, you look as if you were 
going to a party.” 
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The old lady was almost confused, like 
| a person who is found out in some roguish 
mischief of which she is half, but only half 
ashamed. 

‘“* My love, I only go to your parties,” 
she said; “there are no others in the world 
that would tempt me.” 

“Can you come to me for five minutes 
before you start? I won't keep you 
longer.” 

“Yes, with pleasure,” Aunt Anne an- 
swered ; “ but it must only be for five min- 
utes, if you will excuse me for saying so, 
for I have an appointment that I should 
deeply regret not being able to keep.” 

Florence led the old lady to an easy- 
chair and shut the door. Then she knelt 
down by her side, saying humbly but with 
a voice full of joy, for she was delighted 
at what she was going to do, if Aunt Anne 
would only let her do it: — 

“T want to tell you that —that I had a 
letter from my mother this morning.” 

“I know, my love. I hope she is well, 
and that you have no anxiety about her.” 

“Oh no.” 

“She must long to see you, Florence 
dear.” 

“She does, she is such a dear mother 
and she is coming to England in two or 
three weeks’ time.” 

“ Her society will be a great solace to 
you.” 

“Yes; but what I wanted to tell you is 
that she has sent me a present.” 

“IT hope it is a substantial one,” Aunt 
Anne said courteously. 

“ Indeed it is.” 

“It rejoices me greatly to hear it, my 
love.” 

“It is money —a cheque. My mother 
says she sends it to cheer me up after 
losing Walter,” 

“ She knew how your tender heart would 
miss him, my darling ; but she was watch- 
ing Florence intently with a hungry look 
that a second self seemed trying to control. 

“ And as I have had a present of filthy 
lucre, Aunt Anne, and am delighted and 
not too proud to take it, so I want you to 
have a present of filthy lucre and not to be 
too proud to take it; but just to have this 
little five-pound note because you love me 
and for any little odd and end on which 
you may find it convenient to spend it. It 
would be so sweet of you to let me share 
my present as my children shared the 
cream with you,” 

Florence bent her head and kissed the 
old lady’s hands as she pushed the bit of 
crisp paper into them. Aunt Anne was 
| not one whit offended, it seemed for a mo- 
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ment as if she were going to break down 

and cry; but she controlled herself. 
“Bless you, my darling, bless you in- 

deed! I take it in the spirit you offer it 


me, I know the pleasure it is to your gen-| 
erous heart to give, and it is equally one | 


to me to receive. I could not refuse any 
gift from you, Florence,” she said, kissing 
Mrs. Hibbert, and when she departed, it 
was with an air of having done a gracious 
and tender deed. But besides this, her 
footstep had grown lighter, there was a 
joyfulness in her voice and a flickering 
smile on her face that showed how much 
pleasure and relief the money had given 
her, 

“Tam so glad,” Florence thought, as 
she noticed it; “ poor old dear! I wonder 
if it will go to Madame Celestine, or what 
she will do with it. And I wonder where 
she is gone.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


FLORENCE’S speculations concerning 
Aunt Anne were brought to an end by the 
arrival of Mr. Fisher. She was surprised 
at his paying her so early a visit, and for 
a moment feared lest it should mean bad 
news from Walter. But his benevolent 
expression reassured her. 

“| hope you will forgive my intruding 
on you at this hour, Mrs. Hibbert,” he 
said. “ My visit is almost a business one, 


if | may venture to call itso, and I hope 


its result may be pleasant to us both.” 
His manner was a faint echo of Aunt 
Anne’s, “I would have written to ask 
you to see me, but the idea that brings me 
only occurred to me an hour or two ago.” 
“ But of course I would see you,” she 
answered brightly. “And I think the 
morning is a delicious time of day to 
which we devote far too much idleness.” 
“| thoroughly agree with you,” he said, 
and looked at her approvingly. In spite 
of his bachelorhood he was quite alive to 
the duties of domesticity. He had noticed 
quickly that all signs of breakfast had 
vanished, he divined that the children 
were out of doors, and that she herself, 
with her slate and account-books, was 
deep in household matters. It was thus 
he thought that a woman should chiefly 
concern herself. Her husband, children, 
and home were her business in life. The 
rest could be left to the discretion and 
management of men. He felt that it was 
almost a duty on his part, in the absence 
of her husband, to discreetly manage 
Florence. Moreover, in the intervals of 
editing his paper, be had a turn for ar- 
ranging the lives of other people, and he 
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felt it almost an obligation to give a good 
deal of time to the consideration of the 


| private affairs of his staff. He liked the 


Hibberts too, and was really anxious to be 
good and useful to them. He had come 
to the conclusion that it was a pity that 
Florence and her children should stay in 
London while Walter was away. “She 
would be much better in the country,” he 
thought; “the children could run about; 
besides, what is the good of keeping that 
cottage near Witley empty?” and then he 
remembered his own mother, who was 
seventy years old and lived far off in the 
wilds of Northumberland. Her sole 
amusement appeared to be writing her 
son letters, lamenting that he never went 
to stay with her, and that since he lived 
in small and inconvenient bachelor cham- 
bers, she could not go and stay with him, 
“It would not be a bad idea if I had the 
old lady up for a couple of months, and 
took the Hibberts’ house,” he said to him- 
self. The idea grew upon him. He im- 
agined the dinners he could give to his 
staff and their wives — not to the outside 
world, for it bothered him. “We might 
ask Ethel Dunlop occasionally,” he 
thought; “she is a nice young puss, anc 
would brighten upthe oldlady.” “ Young 
puss” he considered a befitting epithet 
fora girlin hertwenties. He remembered 
the twenties with regret, and wished they 
were thirties ; then he would not have felt 
so keenly the difference in years between 
them. But he reflected that after all he 
was still in the prime of life, as a man is, 
if he chooses, till he is fifty; and he 
struggled to feel youthful; but strugg'e 
as he would, youthful feelings held aloof. 
They were coy after forty, he supposed, 
and looking back he consoled himself by 
thinking that they had been rather foolish. 
Then he thought of Ethel’s cousin; con- 
found ber cousin! she seemed to like 
going about with him. Perhaps he made 
love to her; yet he was too much of a 
hobble-de-hoy for that, surely — two-and- 
twenty at most-—-a very objectionable 
time of life in the masculine sex, a time of 
dash and impudence and doing of things 
from sheer bravado at which wisdom, 
knowledge, and middle age hesitated. 
Ethel was probably only amusing herself 
with him. To fall in love with a cousin 
would show a lack of originality of which 
he was slow to suspect her. He won- 
dered what the cousin did, and if he 
wanted a post of any sort; if he had a 
turn for writing and adventure. Perhaps 
he could be sent as special correspondent 
to the Gold Coast, where the climate 
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would probably sufficiently engross him. 
Ethel at any rate might be invited to see 
his mother, it would cheer the old lady up 
to have a girl about her, Yes, he had 
quite made up his mind. Mrs. Hibbert 
should go to her country cottage with her 
two children; he would take the house 
near Portland Road for a couple of months, 
and the rest would arrange itself. 

“TI don’t know whether Walter would 
like it,” Florence said, when Mr, Fisher 
had explained his errand. 

“T'll answer for Walter,” Mr. Fisher 
said concisely. Of course he, a man, 
knew better than she did what Walter, 
also a man, would like; that was plainly 
conveyed in his manner. “It will be bet- 
ter for you and the children,” he went on, 
with gracious benevolence, for as he 
looked at Florence he thought how girlish 
she was. He felt quite strongly that in 
her husband's absence it was his duty to 
look after her, and to teach her pleasantly, 
the way in which she should go, “I will 
send you plenty of novels to read, and if 
you would allow me to introduce you to 
her,” he added, with a shade of pompos- 
ity in his voice, “ there is a friend ot mine 
at Witley— Mrs. Burnett. You would 
be company for each other, I should say, 
for her husband comes up to town every 
morning, and ” 

“1 know her a little.” Florence said, “a 
tall, slight woman with sweet grey eyes.” 
Mr. 


“I never looked at her eyes, 
Fisher said quickly, and Florence felt re- 
proved for having mentioned them. Of 
course he would not look at the eyes of a 


married woman. Mr. Fisher had clear 
and distinct views about the proprieties, 
which he thought were invented eupectalty 
for married and marriageable women. 
“ Perhaps Miss Dunlop would pay you a 
visit,” he suggested. 

“She has her father to take care of. 
Besides, Mrs. Baines is staying with me.” 

“I saw Mrs. Baines with Wimple the 
other day. Has she adopted him?” 

“With Mr. Wimple,” Florence said, 
bewildered at the sudden mention of the 
name again; and then remembering Wal- 
ter, she added loyally, “she likes him 
because he is Walter’s friend.” 

“ He writes well,” Mr, Fisher answered, 
as if he were making a remark that sur- 
prised himself. “ He has done some work 
for us, and done it very well too.” 

Then he unfolded the details in regard 
to the taking of the house. 


Florence found to her surprise that he | 


hid arranged them all carefully. 
“ Let me see,” he said, “ this is Monday. 
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You can go by Saturday, I suppose? | 
think that would be the best day for my 
mother to arrive.” 

“Oh yes. There are things to get ready 
and to put away, of course.” 

“They won’t take you long,” he an- 
swered shortly, 

“I suppose it will do the children 
good,” she said reluctantly. 

“ Of course it will.” 

“I might ask Aunt Anne to take the 
children to-morrow — I am sure she would 
—then I could soon get the place ready.” 

“Mrs. Baines? Yes, it would be an 
excellent plan to send her on first.” 

“It is very kind of you; don’t you think 
that you are really paying too much rent, 
Mr. Fisher?” 

* Not at all, not at all; itis a fair one, 
and I shall be very glad to have the 
house.” 

She was really a nice little woman, he 
thought, docile, and far from stupid, she 
only wanted a little managing. He hada 
suspicion that Walter was too easy-going, 
and if so, this little experience would be 
excellent for her, it would teach her that 
after all men were the governing race. 

“ Very well, then, Saturday. Good-bye. 
Oh, by the way, I should like to ask Miss 
Dunlop to come and see my mother; do 
you thiok she would mind cheering her up 
sometimes ?” 

“Oh no. She is a nice girl too.” 

“We might make a party to the theatre 
one night perhaps. By the way, Mrs. 
Hibbert,” he exclaimed, a sudden thought 
striking him, “I shall write to Walter as 
soon as I get to the office and tell him of 
this arrangement, I might as well inclose 
a note from you. The mail goes out to- 
day from Southampton, so that it would 
be too late to post, but I am sending spe- 
cially by rail. I will wait while you write 
a note, and enclose it in mine.” 

“TI wrote by this mail last night,” she 
answered. “But I should like to tell 
him about the house —he might be an- 
gry.” She laughed at the last words. 
She only said them to keep up Walter's 
dignity. 

“ Oh no, he won't be angry,” Mr. Fisher 
laughed back, and Florence thought he 
was quite good-looking when he was not 
too grave. He did not look more than 
forty either, perhaps Ethel might be happy 
with him. Then, when she had written a 
few lines, he departed, satisfied with the 
result of his visit. 

An odd thing happened about that note. 


| He went straight to the office and found a 
| dozen matters of business awaiting bis 
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attention, and all remembrance of the 
Hibberts fled from him. Suddenly, an 
hour later, he dived into his pocket for a 
memorandum, and pulled out an unopened 
white envelope. He did not look at the 
address. “ What's this ?” he said in utter 
forgetfulness, and tore it open; and — for 
his own name caught his eye —he read 
this passage in Mrs. Hibbert’s note to her 
husband :— 
« —— he ts a kind old fogey,and I think 
he likes Ethel D. Would it not be funny 
if he married her ?” 

He folded it up quickly for fear he 
should read more. “Why should it be 
funny ?” he said to himself. 


Meanwhile Aunt Anne was deeply en- 
gaged. She was delighted at Florence’s 
unexpected gift ; it would enable her to do 
a few things that only an hour or two ago 
she had felt to be impossible. She had 
not the least intention of paying Madame 
Celestine. She looked upon her as an 
inferior who must be content to wait till it 
was the pleasure of her superior to re- 
member her bill, and any reminder of it 
she resented as a liberty. She spent a 
happy and very excited hour in Regent 
Street, and at eleven o'clock stood on the 
kerbstone critically looking for a hansom. 
She let several go by that did not please 
her; but at last with excellent instinct she 
picked out a good horse and a smart 
driver, and a minute later was whirling on 
towards Waterloo Station. She liked 
driving in hansoms; she was of opinion 
that they were well-constructed, a great 
improvement on older modes of convey- 
ance, and that it was the positive duty of 
people in a certain rank of life to encour- 
age all meretorious achievements with 
their approval. She never for a moment 
doubted that she was one of those whose 
approval was important. She felt her own 
individuality very strongly, and was con- 
vinced that the world recognized it. She 
was keenly sensible of making effects, 
and it was odd, but for all her eccentrici- 
ties, there was in her the making of a 
great lady; or it might have seemed toa 
philosophical speculator that she was made 
of the worn-out fragments of some past 
great lady, and dimly remembered at in- 
tervals her former importance. She had 
perfect control over her manner, and could 
use it to the best advantage ; she had re- 
serve, a power of keeping off familiarity, a 
graciousness, a winsomeness when she 
chose, that all belonged toa certain type 
and a certain class. As she went on 
swiftly to the station she looked half-dis- 
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dainfully, yet compassionately, at the 
people who walked and the people who 
passed in omnibuses, She told herself 
that the last were excellent institutions, 
she wondered what the lower class would 
do without them ; it rejoiced her to think 
that they had not got to do without them, 
it was a satisfaction to feel that she could 
enjoy her own superior condition without 
compunction. 

At Waterloo, with an air of decision 
that showed a perfect knowledge of her 
own generosity, she gave the cabman six- 
pence over his fare and walked slowly 
into thestation. Shelooked up and down 
the platform from which the Portsmouth 
train would depart, but saw no one she 
knew. She stood for a moment hesitat- 
ing, and winked slowly to herself. Then 
she went to the bookstall and boughtva 
Times and a Morning Post; and again her 
mania for present-giving asserted itself, 
and quick!y she bought also a pile of illus- 
trated papers and magazines. “Gentle- 
men always like the Fie/d,” she said to 
herself, and added it to the heap. She 
turned away with them in her arms, and 
as she did so Alfred Wimple stood facing 
her. 

“T have ventured to purchase a few 
papers, hoping they will beguile you on 
your journey,” she said. 

Mr. Wimple was as grave as ever and 
as rickety on his legs. His face showed 
no sign of pleasure at the sight of the old 
lady, but his manner was deferential ; he 
seemed to be trying to impress certain 
indefinite facts upon her. 

“I never read in a train,” he answered, 
“ but I shall be glad of them at the end of 
the journey.- Thank you.” 

He said the last two words with a sigh, 


and put them in the corner he had already 


secured of the railway carriage. He 
looked at the clock. Twenty minutes be- 
fore he started. He seemed to consider 
something for a moment, looking critically 
at the old lady while he did so. 

“Cannot I persuade you to give me 
your address in Hampshire?” He 
coughed a little. “Have you got your 
glycerine lozenges with you?” she asked 
hurriedly. 

“Yes,” he answered, “they are in my 
pocket. I will write to you, Mrs. Baines, 
I may have something of importance to 
sa * 

Y Everything that you say to me is im- 
portant,” she answered nervously. 

He got into the train and sat down. 

“I am tired,” he said, “you must ex- 
cuse me for not standing any longer.” He 
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shivered as he opened the window. 
dislike third class,” he added, “but I go 
by it on principle ; I am not rich enough 
to travel by any other, Mrs. Baines,” and 
he looked at her fixedly. 

She was silent, she seemed fascinated, 
she looked at him for a moment and 
winked absently; then a thought seemed 
to strike her and she started. 

“ Wait!” she exclaimed ; “1 will return 
in a moment,” and she hurried away. 

In five minutes she came back breath- 
less with excitement. “I have taken a 
great liberty,” she said humbly, “but you 
must forgive me. I have ventured to get 
you this ticket; will you please me by 
changing into a first-class carriage. You 
must imagine that you are my guest,” and 
she looked at him anxiously, “ The guard 
is waiting " 

“IT cannot refuse you anything, Mrs. 
Baines,” and with a chastened air he 
pulled his portmanteau from under the 
seat. The guard was waiting outside for 
it, and took it to an empty carriage. Mr. 
Wimple followed, Aunt Anne carrying the 
papers. He took his place and looked 
round satisfied. The guard touched his 
hat to the old lady and went his way. 
Mrs. Baines gave a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ Now I shall feel content, and you will 
not be disturbed,” she added triumphantly. 
“I have spoken ——” She stopped, for 
his hacking cough came back, she seemed 
to shrink with pain as she heard it. 

“TI am quite an invalid,” he said im- 
pressively. 


“TI wish I were going with you to nurse | 


ou.” 

“TI need nursing, Mrs. Baines,” he an- 
swered sadly. “I need a great many 
things.” 

“I wish I could give them to you.” 

He looked at her curiously; as if the 
words came from him without his knowl- 
edge, he said suddenly : — 

“I see Sir William Rammage is a little 
better.” 

“] am going to inquire after him this 
morning,” she answered, and then she 
drew a little parcel from beneath her 
shawl. “I want you to put this into your 

cket,” she said, “and to open it by and 

y; it is only a trifling proof that I thought 
of you as I came along.” 

“I always think of you,” he said, al- 
most reproachfully, as, without a word of 
thanks, he put the parcel out of sight. 

“ Not more than I do of you,” she said, 
in a low, choking voice. “I hear you 
cough in my sleep; and it grieves me to 
think how hard you have to work.” 
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“I can’t take care of myself,” he said; 
“1 was always careless, Mrs. Baines, and 
I must work. Fisher isa very fidgety man 
to work for; it has taken me three days 
to review a small book on :imerican law, 
and even now I am not sure that he will, 
be satisfied.” 

His voice never varied, the expression 
of his eyes never changed save once for a 
moment. She had taken off her gloves 
and was resting her hands, thin and dry, 
on the ledge of the carriage window while 
she leant forward to talk to him, and sud- 
denly he looked down at them, They 
seemed to repel him, he drew back a very 
little; she saw the movement and followed 
his eyes; she understood perfectly ; for 
she had quick insight, and courage to face 
unflinchingly even truths that were not 
pleasant. She drew her hands away and 
rubbed them softly one over the other, as 
if by doing so she could put young life 
into them. Suddenly with a jerk the train 
moved. 

“ Good-bye,” she said excitedly. ‘ Good- 
bye ; if I write to the address in town will 
the letter be forwarded?” 

But he could only nod. In a moment 
he was out of sight. He did not lean 
forward to look after her, he sat staring 
into space. “She must be seventy,” he 
said. “I wonder ” Then he felt in 
his pocket for the third-class ticket he no 
longer needed. “Probably they will re- 
turn the amount I paid for it.” A sudden 
thought struck him. He looked at the 
ticket Mrs. Baines had given him. “It 
is for Portsmouth,” he said grimly. The 
one he had taken himself had been for 
Liphook. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A VISIT TO COUNT TOLSTOL 


BEFORE starting on my journey through 
famine-stricken Russia I had an_ inter- 
view at Moscow with Count Tolstei, and 
received from that high-souled man some 
valuable suggestions as to the conduct of 
my inquiry. It was only fitting that on 
my return I should seek out the count, 
and tell him what I had seen and heard 
since I parted from him. 





The count had left Moscow to resume 
| his work of relief in the province of Ria 
zan, and was at Beghitshevka, a village io 
the district of Denkoffsky, situated at a 
| distance of about sixty versts from the 
 sullony. I had arrived at rodetz, a 
ere I was 


| town in the province of Tila. 
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glad to accept the hospitality of Count|the house betrayed some excitement on 
Bobrinsky, as the weather was very in-| my arrival, I inquired the reason. 


clement. 


A terrible snowstorm raged all day after | the countess, “ always excites us. 


my arrival at the count’s chateau. The 
chateau bell was kept ringing. Neverthe- 
less two wayfarers were discovered next 


} 


“ ‘he approach of a sledge,” explained 
Every 
minute we fear that gensdarmes may come 
to take away our father.” 

“ They would hardly do that,” I replied, 


morning frozen to death in the snow not trying to reassure her. It was impossible, 


far from the house. 


Snow was still falling | however, for me not to recognize that the 


upon the morrow; but, as the weather | apprehensions expressed for the count’s 


showed some signs of clearing, I pro-| safety were b 
ceeded on my journey in a sledge drawn | The enemies o 


no means groundless. 
the inoffensive count are 


by two good horses, kindly provided by | many, and it is not their fault that his 
my host, and driven by a yemstchik who} liberties have not already been seriously 


knew the road. 
much 


It would take up too! curtailed. By persistently and maliciously 
space, and be foreign to the pur-| misrepresenting his actions and words, 


pose of this article, to detail the incidents | they do their best to stir up public opin- 


of this journey. I will merely say that 
to me, used though I had been for the 
past few weeks to sledge travelling, the 
journey was of an exciting and exhaust- 
ing character. Several times my driver 
lost his way, through the freshly fallen 
snow obscuring the tracks, and once we 
had to stop at a village and take refuge. 
The latter portion of the journey lay 
over the ice on the upper reaches of the 
river Don, and I was in danger several 
times of being pitched out of the sledge 
into one of the many fissures in the ice. 
It may be imagined, therefore, that it was 
with a feeling of considerable relief that 
I found myself, after a drive of forty 
miles, at Panek, an estate belonging toa 
gentleman whose wife is sister to Countess 
Bobrinsky. Here I was received very 
kindly, and provided with quarters for 
the night. Before retiring to rest, and 
on the following day, I had several most 
interesting conversations with my hostess, 
a woman of remarkable powers of mind, 
who, with the aid of her daughter, has 
been unremitting in attending to the wants 
of the peasantry around her. I must not, 
however, stay to report these talks. 

Very opportunely, the day after my 
arrival at Panek,a young Cossack sister 
of mercy, who was helping Count Tol- 
stoi, happened to call in on my hostess, 
and was good enough to suggest that I 
should return to Beghitshevka with her. 
I was nothing loth to accept this invita- 
tion, and we were soon speeding over 
the ice of the Don towards the count’s 
headquarters, which we reached after a 
journey of about three-quarters of an 
hour, 

| was received by the Countess Maria 
(the count’s youngest daughter), who, to 
my considerable disappointment, told me 
that her father was not at home. Noticing 
that the countess and the other ladies of 





ion against him. 

It appeared from what the countess said 
that an incorrect translation of the article 
which her father had contributed a month 
or two before to the Dai/y Telegraph, on 
the social condition of the people, had 
been published in the Moscow Gazette, 
which made it appear that the count had 
incited the peasantry to revolt, and had 
in this way brought the count into bad 
odor with the government. It is some 
satisfaction to know that the editor of the 
Gazette, who is a personal adversary of 
Tolstoi's, had, in endeavoring to deal a 
blow at the count’s prestige and influence, 
nearly brought his own journalistic career 
toanend. Had it not been, it is said, for 
the fact that the Gazeffe is semi-cfficial, it 
would have been suppressed, for it had 
circulated matter of a seditious character, 
As it is, its editor has received two warn- 
ings. .A third offence and the paper will 
be extinct. 

I had previously heard about this arti- 
cle of Tolstoi’s. A week before, when I 
arrived in Samara from Patroffka, I found 


| that the townsfolk were discussing it with 


some vehemence and excitement. The 
prevailing opinion appeared to be that the 
author of the article was mad, and ought 
to be shut up in a Junatic asylum. 

A tchinovnik’s wife exclaimed in my 
hearing, “ He is throwing knives to the 
people to cut our throats with! He ought 
to be sent to Siberia, for he is stirring up 
the people!” To this an old Samara 
friend of mine, who has been exerting him- 
self to the utmost on behalf of the peas- 
antry, replied, “ Well, if they did cut my 
throat it would not surprise me, although I 
have helped them as wellas I could. They 
are unable to distinguish friends from 
enemies.” Thereupon an official of high 
rank who overheard the conversation said, 
with a frankness which I did not expect to 








find in one of his class, “I believe that 
every word Count Tolstoi has written is 
perfectly true; nevertheless, he has no} 
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she was not long in stating her agreement 
with the views expressed by her father on 
that top‘c in the “ Kreutzer Sonata.” The 


right to let the common people know the | tendency of music and singing was, she 


truth.” 

After my conversation with the Count- | 
ess Maria I went for a stroll round the | 
house. The dwelling had been the abode | 
of one of Count Tolstoi’s most intimate | 
friends, the recently deceased M. N. 
Rayeffsky, the first Russian gentleman to 
start * free tables ” for the starving peas- 
anty, and the first, I believe, to lose his 
life through his efforts to relieve the pre- 
vailing distress. He died, I understand, 
from a fever caught while visiting a starv- 
ing family. His house is a large and 
rambling one-storied structure, with an 
iron-sheeted roof and a balcony in front, 
and is pleasantly situated on the high 
banks of the Don. Its appearance in 
summer would probably be considered 
picturesque, but at the time of my visit it 
was not very attractive. Internally, the 
house was in a state of disrepair; exter- 
nally, a thaw having set in, it was sur- 
rounded by water. At the moment of 
writing, when the roads all oversthe coun- 
try are breaking up, the approach to it 
must be of a very uninviting character. 

The library of the house was interest- 
ing, as it showed that its late occupant 
had been aman of some culture. Amongst 
M. Rayeffsky’s books I observed a volume 
of Shakespeare, an old English edition of 
Virgil of date 1677, “The English King- 
dom in Asia,” and various works on agri- 
culture and mathematics. Around the 
walls were hung family portraits. 

In the afternoon I had another drive 
with the Cossack maiden. She had come 
from Moscow, but was a typical south 
Russian, being stoutly built, dark-com- 
plexioned, rosy-cheeked, and as brown as 
a berry. Nevertheless, she was thor- 
oughly at home with the Riazan peasants. 
She would have been welcome anywhere, 
for she was one lump of good-nature. 
Tolstoi she worshipped, and would dis- 
cuss with his daughter his ideas for an 
hour at a time. 

The count did not return at all on the 
day of my arrival. I discovered, however, 
that although he personally was absent, he 
had left behind him in the person of my 
young hostess an excellent representative. 
His daughter was in fact a small replica 
of him. To talk with her was to talk by 
proxy with him. Nor did she merely re- 
flect his ideas; she closely resembled him 
also in her appearance and disposition. 


| bad art. 





We got on to the subject of music, and 


|held, to promote immorality. The net 


effect on the mind was an evil one. Op. 
eras were not good things. We should be 
better without them. 

I could not but express some dissent. 
A good song and a fine piece of music 
had, I protested, as good an effect upon 
me as a sermon or a good book had, 
What was harmful was not, in my opinion, 
the use of music, but the abuse. Al! 
music was not bad; there was good music 
and bad music, just as there was good and 
Since, however, the introduction 
of the opera the true singer had, I admit. 
ted, almost ceased to exist for the last two 
centuries. ‘The opera had monopolized 
the greatest talents and the most exquisite 
voices, and those talents and voices were 
not best employed on the stage of an 
opera-house. True poetry being the high- 
est expression of the human mind, and 
the ability to compose and interpret it the 
choicest gift of nature, it was pre-eminently 
a talent which should be put to a practical 
and ethical use. Singers (by whom |! 


meant poets as well as vocalists) should 
really be the leaders and rulers of man- 
kind; they were at present only the dar- 
lings and playthings of a mente aan 


public — mere musica! boxes, utterly fai 
ing to realize what should be their ideal. 
They were the recipients of homage and 
flattery from hysterical men and women; 
but when their voices ceased they were 
forgotten. 

From music the subject changed to 
“resistance to evil.” Here again it was 
as if the count himself was talking. Un- 
der no circumstances, contended the young 
countess, was resistance to evil justifiable. 
Here again, too, I expressed dissent, with- 
out, however, convincing. Thieves and 
blackguards, I argued, ought to be pun- 
ished, and murderers if not hanged ought 
to be sent to Siberia. If evil-doers were 
not to be punished, if evil, wherever found, 
was not to be resisted, how could civilized 
society exist? The low moral tone pre- 
vailing amongst all classes throughout the 
empire was, I contended, only to be ex 
pected in a country where criminals were 
treated with such laxity as in Russia. 

Our conversation on this subject was 
interrupted by the arrival of the post. 
The young countess acts as her father’s 
secretary and opens all his letters. In 
the letters which came that night were 
drafts to the value of R. 3,000 (300/), (wo 
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thirds of which sum had been sent by 
English and American friends, the re- 
mainder by Tolstoi’s Russian admirers. 
Every week, the countess told me, the 
post brought in as much, sometimes more 

a remarkable proof, I thought, of the 
esteem in which the count is held. 

It was not until the following afternoon 
that the count made hisappearance. The 
morning I had spent with the young 
countess and the Cossack maiden, visiting 
with them some of the “free tables” 
which had been established. The ap- 
pearance of those peasants who were be- 
ing fed at these estimable institutions was 
so deplorable that it will be forever graven 
on my mind. “I would rather,” I said to 
myself, “*be a Red Indian than one of 
these miizhiks, with their attenuated 
features, their flimsy clothes, and their 
wretched hovels.” 

Towards midday I called on a neighbor- 
ng pomieshik (landlord). Only the lady 
of the house, however, was at home. She 
was in despair at the ruin of the peasantry 
and of the country gentry. 

“ All,” she lamented, “that Catherine 
the Great did has now been undone, and 

ya false Liberalism. The peasants are 
far worse off now than they were before 
their emancipation. Catherine was a gen- 
is, although she had the ‘vices of her 
good qualities.’ She did much towards 
introducing European civilization into the 
heart of the country, but now all her good 
work has been sweptaway. Weare going 
backwards instead of forwards.” 

When, at length, the count arrived, I 
was glad to see that he looked hale and 
hearty. As usual, he wore a grey woollen 
blouse and top boots, and thrown over his 
shoulders was a plain sheepskin tilip. 

In outward appearance the count (ac- 
cording to M. S. A. Bers, the count’s 
brother-in-law) greatly resembles his grand- 
lather, Prince Nicholai Andreevitch Vol- 
konsky. Both possess an open and high 
forehead with dense, overshadowing eye- 
brows, from under which small and deep- 
set greyish-blue eyes pierce the stranger's 
soul. At times the eyes flash, giving the 
count a wild look. One is inclined to ex- 
claim on first seeing this remarkable man, 
“Whata simple, plain man! Surely he 
must have a mind easy enough to fathom.” 
The man who so thinks is greatly mis- 
The lakes of the north appear 
clear, tranquil, and shallow ; but the man 
who ventures into them will soon find that 
they are fathoms deep. So with Tolstoi. 
When one ventures to investigate his 
mind, one soon gets out of one’s depth. 


taker 
taken, 


j 
| 
j 
| 
| 


| sociable, 


| haunted; but I never saw a ghost. 
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And yet, although the count’s thought 
is so profound, the count is none the less 
His is a simple and genial dis- 
position, in thorough harmony with his 
simple exterior. Naturally kind, his great 
anxiety is to hurt no one’s feelings. 

The parents of Count Tolstoi lived 
principally in Yasnaia Poliana, where is to 
be found a genealogical tree which be- 
longed to the grandfather before referred 
to. This is an oil painting on linen, in 
which the ancestor of the Prince Volkon- 
sky, the Holy Méchail, Prince of Tcher- 
nigoff, is seen holding in his hands a tree, 
the branches of which contain the names 
of his ancestry. 

Count Tolstoi’s father, Count Nicholai- 
vitch Tolstoi, served in the Paulograd 
Hussar regiment, and was taken a prisoner 
by the French in 1812. In Count Tol- 
stoi’s work “War and Peace” he is 
described under the name of Count Nicho- 
laivitch Rostoff, and his capture by the 
French furnished the theme for the de- 
scription of the imprisonment of Pierre 
Biezuchoff. “There is not the least 
doubt,” says M. Bers, “that under the 
names of Prince Nicholai Andreevitch 
Volkonsky and Count Andreevitch Ro- 
stoff the grandfathers of the count are 
described.” A single glance at their por- 
traits in the hall of Yasnaia Poliana will 
establish this. The count lost his mother 
when he was only three yearsold, Never- 
theless he has described her, in this novel, 
as he supposed her to be, in the Princess 
Maria Volkonsky. 

The count was most cordial in greeting 
me. 

“What is your patronymic?” he in- 
quired. 

“ Vassili Oscarovitch,” I replied, adding 
that I was of Norse or Scandinavian origin. 

After referring to our previous meeting 
at Moscow, I spoke of the object of my 
visit, and I soon found that the count had 
been under the impression that the condi- 
tion of the Eastern provinces was not 
worse than that of the province of Riazan. 

“Is it possible, Vassili Oscarovitch,” 
he queried, “that you saw peasants of the 
Samara province dying of starvation? 
When I was a young man I used to go 
and sleep in houses which were said to be 
Nor 
have I, as yet, seen a man in this district 
die of hunger ; and yet my friends in many 





villages of the province of Samara are 
dying of starvation! Such a spectacle I 


|can hardly think possible in Russia. I 


| cannot think that the Russian miizhik is 
so hard-hearted as not to help a dying 
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comrade. Besides, every village boasts | the publication of the article in question 
some wealthy peasants, and these would | letters from several discontented spirits, 
be ready to help their poor brethren, and | congratulating him on his coming round 
to prevent such a state of things coming | to their views, but had quickly dispelled 
about.” the illusions of these persons. 

Count Tolstoi in making these sceptical | A section of the Moscow press, he bit- 
remarks did not in the least surprise me. | terly complained, lost no opportunity of 
It is still to the majority of Russians an | misrepresenting his ideas, Yet to their 
incomprehensible thing that in Russia, a| attacks he was not allowed to reply. So 
country which supplies the greater part of | great had been the commotion created by 
Europe with grain, a single person should | this Daily Telegraph article throughout 
die of starvation, Such, however, is the | the length and breadth of the land that the 
case. There are, undoubtedly, while I | censors had decided not to allow the sub- 
am writing these pages, thousands of peas- | ject to be kept open. A reply from him 
ants in the provinces of Samara, Saratoff,| would, they said, cause an undesirable 
Simbirsk, Penza, etc., who are dying, if | controversy to arise in the press. A 
not from absolute starvation, from diseases | Jrogos of this matter, the count read aloud 
directly caused by insufficient nourishment | to me a letter which he had received from 
and an injurious diet. Many are subsist-|a friend in St. Petersburg. It stated 
ing on lebeda, clay, weeds, on bread mixed | that, although the czar was very displeased 
with chopped straw, etc., and on weed with the count’s article, which he had 
soup, melon skins, etc. pone: gadosta (nastiness), he had given 

1 explained to the count that it was | orders that Tolstoi was “to be left alone.” 
quite to be expected that many should | This expression of the imperial will was 
die of the effects of hunger when in one | quite necessary, because, as I have already 
province alone there were several hundred | pointed out, many were clamoring that 
thousand individuals who received no| | the aged writer should be sent to Siberia, 
assistance whatever from the Zemstvos. | or confined to his estates, or put in a mad- 
And as for the wealthy peasants he spoke | house. 
of, in several of the villages which I had| This personal matter led the count to 
visited, those individuals I had found to| speak about editors and their duties, An 
be themselves in need, having disposed of | editor or a journalist ought, he considered, 
their animals and consumed their seed- | to be able to resist the temptations which 
corn, “When a man eats nothing for| his profession placed him in, and should, 
mouths,” I continued, “ save bread, insuf- | therefore, be a man of tremendous strength 
ficient in quantity and bad in quality, and | of character. “Take for instance,” he 
such injurious articles as clay and lebeda, | said, “ the position of an editor who owns 
and is then carried off by typhus or some | a newspaper which is on the verge of bank- 
other complaint directly traceable to this | ruptcy. He can only save his paper-from 
diet, I regard his death as being a death | extinction by getting up some great sen- 
from hunger, although the doctors in this | sation, which will increase its circulation. 
country apparently do not.” Say at that very moment two countries 

The count then began to speak of the | have a quarrel about something, and war 
trouble which had come to him through | looms in the distance. There is an oppor- 
the article to the Zedegraph already alluded | tunity for that editor to make a fortune by 
to. The Moscow Gazette in putting be-| stirring up the people or spreading sen- 
fore the Russian public a false interpreta-| sational reports. In order to resist this 
tion of the drift of his arguments — in| temptation, a man placed in a position of 
an article which was never intended for | this kind must indeed have great power 
the Russian press — had, he complained, | over himself.” 
grossly libelled him. Nowhere in that} In the course of conversations on the 
article had he, as the Gazette had insin-| following morning the count showed bim- 
uated, advised the peasants to revolt. He | self to be deeply interested in English and 
had recommended the peasants to co-op-| American social questions ; also in Ruskin 
erate, with the object of raising themselves and Matthew Arnold. Ruskin he thought 
morally from their present wretched con- one of the greatest men of the age, and 
dition ; never once in his teachings had he | it pained him to notice that English people 
advocated as the best means of obtaining | generally were of a different opinion. 
one’s rights the employment of force.|**But no man is a prophet in his own 
Had he done so he would have had the country ; and the greatest men are seldom 
whole revolutionary party on his side. | recognized in their own times, for the very 
He had, it was true, received shortly after | reason that they are so much in advance 
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of the age. Their contemporaries are un- 
able to understand them.” 


“When Ruskin,” continued the count, | 


“began to write on philosophy and on 
morality he was ignored by everybody, 
especially by the English press, which 
has a peculiar way of ignoring anybody it 
does not like. I am not astonished that 
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| he asked, “ which shows itself in smoking 
| cigarettes and walking in silk attire? Are 
people the better off for that, physically, 
| mentally, or spiritually?” A great em 
| ness in “ Looking Backward,” he thought, 
| was that it failed to show how the changes 
| it foreshadowed were to be brought about. 
| It was as if in the times of the Casarsa 


people speak so little of Ruskin in com-| certain Bellamy of ancient Rome had 


parison with Gladstone. When the latter 
makes a speech the papers are loud with 
their praises, but when Ruskin — whom 
I believe to be a greater man — talks, they 
say nothing.” 

| confessed to the count that I myself 
only knew Ruskin as the art critic. At 
this he seemed much put about. “ Then,” 
he replied, “you don’t know anything.” 
| pleaded that a journalist who had to 
keep pace with the political events of the 
day had little time left for studying philos- 
ophy. The count agreed, but urged me 
all the same to join the Ruskin Society. 
“To be a member,” he said, “ you must 
wear nothing that has not been made by 


ind, nor must you live on money which | 
You must, | 


is been gained by usury. 
in a word, live by your own labor, not 
on other people’s. To many,” he added, 
“these are not pleasant doctrines, few 


on other people’s labor.” 
Evidently taking a great interest in my 
spiritual and bodily welfare, the count next 


| written a book without foreseeing such 
|great events as the advent of Christ or 
|the destruction of the Empire by the 
| Goths. 

Nor did he believe that the social revo- 
lution could be brought about by force. 
People must change of their own free 
will. 

Touching on religion, he asked, “ Why 
is it necessary for men to worship to- 
gether? Cannot they worship alone, in 
secret? This church-going and these 
ceremonies, they are only forms of religion 
— not religion itself. Russian peasants 
will start and show the world anew reli- 
gion, the religion of non-resistance. They 
wid give the world an exhibition of pa- 
tience. Already the Stundists are doing 
this. People can, if they choose, get on 
very well without priests.” 

I remarked that I went myself to church 





good sermon, “Cannot you worship as 
well at home?” he asked me in reply. 
“* What is the use of hearing a person tell 


people like to be told that they are living occasionaliy, and that I rather enjoyed a 
J 


strongly urged me to become a vegetarian. 
Here I could tell him that when in Lon- 
don I frequently patronized the vegeta- 
rian restaurants, and I suggested that if| 
should ever go to London he should | 
iry those places of refreshment. 
“Go to London!” he repeated, with a/| 
sigh. “I shall soon be going to the next | 
world,” 
In speaking of Socialism and the En- | 
glish Socialists, the count spoke much 
about a Mr. Battersby, the son of an En- | 
glish general who had been out to see 
him, and for whom he had conceived a 
great regard. This gentleman was, he 
said, a great friend of the workmen, act- 
og during strikes as a kind of mediator 
between them and their masters. In| 
trades unions he had no _ confidence. | 
They would, he was afraid, merely sub- 
stitute in the course of time for the injus- 
tice of the minority that of the majority. | 
All quarrels, he contended, ought to be 
settled on Christian grounds. But, alas! 
how little of Christianity there was in this 
nineteenth century of lies and humbug. 
He was no believer in Bellamy’s mate- 
rial progress. “ What progress is that,” 


| mistic religion, 


you over and over again what you know 
already? People should spend less time 
in observing ceremonials, and more in 
doing --that is the main thing!” 

Buddhism, he thought, was a very pessi- 
True Christianity, on 
the other hand, was beautiful and consol- 
ing. Personally, he did not think the 
present a bad life, if it were properly 
lived. We were not intended to be miser- 
able, but happy. To him all natural ob- 
jects were a never-failing source of delight, 
even the very snow and the icicles on the 
trees. 

In this connection I may remark that 
Tolstoi was not always of this deeply reli- 
giousturn of mind. Itis only since about 
the year 1880 that he became a true, 
though unconventional Christian. In his 


| younger days he thought a great deal of 


his personal appearance. He sported 
fashionable clothes, was fond of society, 


| and was often to be seen at balls, theatres, 


etc. As we might expect, he then went to 
church “like a Christian.” He introduced 


/his eldest daughter into society, and was 


in every sense of the phrase a “man of 
the world.” 
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That he does not now act in this way, 
but busys himself solely in looking after 
the poor and the sick, is a matter for 
complaint against him in conventional 
quarters. Good orthodox Christians can- 
not understand how he can be a Christian, 
when he neglects all the outward signs 
of Christianity and respectability. They 
altogether fail to see that their own Chris- 
tianity is respectability plus a little super- 
stition, and nothing more. 

Those who wish to know more about 
To!stoi’s present religious opinions should 
consult that remarkable book of his, ** Moi 
Eezpovied” (My Religion). It is said 
that when the count completed this work 
he called all his family around him, and 
told them, to their dismay, that he was 
going to give all his property to the poor. 
The countess, so the report goes, on hear- 
ing the count announce this quixotic in- 
tention, swooned away. “Sell what thou 
hast and give it to the poor,” was a pre- 
cept which they had often heard, but to 
translate it into action was for them too 
hard a task. And so the count left the 
house, telling his family that they could 
do what they liked with the money. As 
for himself, he had no further need of it. 
A simple blouse and plain food would 
suffice for him. The count has adhered 
to his resolution. He does not, a friend 
tells me, own now so much as a kopék. 
His estates, his horses, his money, every- 
thing he possessed have been made over 
to his wife and children. 

My conversations with the count were 
frequently interrupted by peasants coming 
in to ask for aid of some kind; and, once, 
one of his followers, a Moscow gentleman, 
entered the room. The count requested 
the last-named to be good enough to reply 
to a Jewish student of the university, who 
had written begging the count to allow 
him to come and assist him and to contrib- 
ute pecuniarily to the good work. 

“ Tell him,” said the count sadly, “ that 
he cannot come because of his nationality, 
although he would have been welcome.” 
Then suddenly turning to me, the count 
said: “ Are you a Swedenborgian?” 

“No,” I replied, “but I am greatly in- 
terested in the ideas and doctrines of 
Swedenborg, and regret that I have not 
found time to study them.” 

“ Well, I like the Swedenborgians,” re- 
plied the count. 

He then began to tell me how many 
people could or would not understand or 
put a false interpretation on his writings. 
I suggested that probably they were men- 
tally incapable of understanding him. It 
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required a certain development of the 
mind to grasp deep thoughts. 

* No, that’s not the reason,” rejoined 
the count; “they do not understand me 
because they do not wish to. Every per. 
son can understand those things which it 
is necessary for him to understand. One 
person may not be so quick in grasping a 
truth as another, but sooner or later it wil! 
dawn on him, and he will comprehend it.” 
The count then spoke of the free tables 
(which are now one hundred and fifty in 
number, feeding eight thousand daily), 
which he had been able to establish owing 
to the kind assistance of his friends in 
America, England, and Russia. He had 
also established special kitchens for little 
children, and what he called “ free tables ” 
(two large stables) for his dumb friends 
the horses, These, to the number of 
three hundred, he collected from the dif- 
ferent villages and fed together. More- 
over, wood in large quantities had been 
bought and distributed. 

“In all,” said the count, “over thirts 
million people have been affected by the 
famine ; but there are some peasants who 
try to make their cases worse than they 
really are, thus making it very difficult to 
ascertain exactly how they stand.” I ex- 
pressed my conviction that if the peasants 
could only be got out of their horribly back- 
ward state; if they had only as much in- 
formation on agricultural matters as the 
yeomen of other countries, and knew how 
to work their rich land to the best advan- 
tage, they would soon be able to own good 
houses, stables, furniture, beds, and every- 
thing which makes life comfortable. “* But 
why,” queried the count, “should a mao 
sleep on a bed if he can do without one by 
sleeping on the ground? You would in- 
crease their wants and make them luxuri- 
ous. If a man is happy without a bed, 
why should he have cant Marcus Aure- 
lius used to sleep on the ground. Why 
shouldn’t the miizhiks?” 

The count seemed indeed to look upon 
poverty as avirtue. It grieved him, how- 
ever, to think of the drunkenness, igno- 
rance, and unclean habits of the peasants. 

Before taking my leave of the count | 
told him that the Countess Maria had not 
converted me from my heathenish opis- 
ions respecting the right to resist evil. 

“There are so many men,” | argued, 
“ who are so cruel, greedy, and aggressive, 
that if we are not to resist them we cannot 
preserve our liberty and independence. 
To act in this manner is, I know, contrary 
to the teachings of the New Testament; 
but all our liberties, political and religious. 
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have been soobtained. Even the Hugue- | 
nots, Puritans, and Covenanters were 
obliged to resort to force.” 

“It is a great mistake,” replied the 
count, “to think that the heart of man is 
as bad as you believe it to be. There is 
good at the bottom of the worst men; and 
we should appeal to the good that is in a 
man's nature. Harrison and Bellew,” he 
added, “are successfully preaching this 
doctrine in America; and the Stundists in 
this country are practically carrying it 
out.” 

In support of his argument he men- 
tioned an instance of some peasants, who, 
to test the sincerity of some Stundists, 
gradually robbed these of all their movable 
property. One day they took away the 
horses, another day the cows, a third day 
the furniture, until, finally, there was noth- 
ing left for them to take. Then they 
waited a day or two to see whether the 
Stundists would be false to their profes- 
sion, Finding, eventually, that the Stun- 
dists did not move in the matter, and being 
conscience-stricken, they returned all the 
stolen property. 

“But those peasants,” I exclaimed, 
“had consciences. What about men who 
do not possess consciences? Take for 
example the Bashkirs and Tartars, and 
other wild tribes of Asia,” and I narrated 
how some of the Mennonite colonists of 
the province Saratoff, who, like the Stun- 
dists, believed in the doctrine of non- 
resistance to evil-doers, had at last been 
obliged to arm themselves while at work, 
as some of their evil-minded neighbors, 
taking advantage of their non-defensive 
attitude, had begun to plunder and kill 
them. To this Count Tolstoi replied, 
“They do wrong to resist.” 

This discussion led us on to another 
topic, * War and Government,” the subject 
of the book on which the count is now 
engaged. The count showed me a book 
which he had just received from Germany, 
entitled “Die Waffen nieder.” It was, 
he said, written against the practice of 
war, and was an excellent publication. 
Over a hundred soldiers in the German 
army: (or Austrian army, 1 forget which) 
had, he told me, stated that their con- 
sciences would not allow them to kill 
their fellow-men at the command of their 
government. This circumstance was be- 
ing kept secret by the authorities. 

“ War between nations,” said the count, | 
“is ridiculous and illogical.” 

“What, then,” I asked, “would you 





have soldiers do when ordered to kill their 
brethren?” 
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“ They should refuse to obey,” said the 
count, who, I may remind my readers, has 
himself served in the army. 

Returning to the subject of war, the 
count said, “Several of my friends have 
been imprisoned for years and others ex- 
iled to Siberia for refusing to become sol- 
diers and to slay their fellow-men.” I 
replied that I certainly thought that men 
of talent and energy could be better em- 
ployed than in covering the earth with 
gore and manufacturing widows and or- 
phans; that their strength should rather 
be spent in reclaiming their country from 
barbarism, in developing the resources of 
the country, or in creating beautiful works 
of art. Only when the soldier was de- 
fending the homes and liberties of’ his 
fellow-countrymen was he acting nobly. 
A war of aggression was simply murder 
ona large scale. It ought to be, and I 
hoped soon would be, an impossibility 
with civilized and so-called “ Christian” 
nations. 

In parting from Count Tolstoi, he gave 
utterance to the following remarkable and 
sad words: “I do not know whether what 
I am doing is for the best, or whether I 
ought to tear myself away from this occu- 
pation. All I know is that I cannot leave 
this work, Perhaps it is weakness; per- 
haps it is my duty which keeps me here. 
But I cannot give it up, even if I should 
like to. Like Moses on Mount Horeb, I 
shall never see the fruit of my labors. I 
shall never know whether I have been 
acting for the best or not. My fear is 
that what I am doing is only a palliative.” 

Surely when the historian comes to 
cover the canvas of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, he will find no more 
pathetic figure for his painting than that 
of the great genius Tolstoi, battling with 
famine and fever, and striving with all his 
might and main to bring about the uni- 
versal brotherhood of mankind, and yet 
pursued by doubts as to whether, after all, 
there is not some better way which he 
does not see. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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Ir may be taken for granted that not 
many people select the opening of January 
as a time for a journey to Paris, unless 


their visit has a particular purpose. When 
I stepped out of the train from Calais, on 
a bitterly cold morning early in the present 
year, and drove through the twilight streets 
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where the grey dawn was still struggling | 
with the dying gas-lamps, my own particu- | 
lar purpose was to avail myself of an op- 


portunity for seeing something of the 
education of girls in Paris and its environs, 
both in elementary and secondary schools, 


Sorbonne in the Quartier Latin, a hotel 
that I had never even heard of before, and 
which is frequented solely by people who 
are in some way or other connected with 
educational work. There is really little 
more than a fortnight in the whole year 
during which any one who is actively 
engaged in education can hope to see 
anything of the working of Continental 
schools. Terms and holidays are apt to 
coincide pretty closely everywhere, but as 
a rule the long summer vacation is longer 
than ours—in France it occupies the 
whole of August and September — and 
this is compensated by shorter holidays at 
Christmas and at Easter, giving a certain 
margin of time in January and in the 
spring, during which English schools are 


still in vacation while French schools are | 


already at work. It was of the January 
and in my friend Madame Armagnac I 
bad the companionship of one who had 
herself been formerly connected with the 
French education department, and who is 
possessed of an unusually wide acquaint- 
ance with educational matters, not only in 
France and England, but even in such out 
of the way parts of the world as Algeria 
and Corsica. 

It was to her that I owed my introduc- 
tion to M. Felix Martel, one of the eight 
inspecteurs géoérales, or inspectors in 
chief, of the French education department, 
and the author of several interesting 
books and pamphlets on primary and 
technical education in France. This gen- 
tleman was good enough to call upon me 
on the afternoon of my arrival, not only to 
bring me the necessary authorization from 
the minister of public instruction which 
was to open for me the doors of any schools 
that I might wish to visit, but also to take 








| waters of adversity. 
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claim upon himself for special cordiality 
and courtesy. But, indeed, the name of 
Sandford was in itself a kind of letter of 
recommendation ; for the long connection 
of my husband's distinguished cousin with 


| the work of elementary education in En- 
under the guidance of the friend who was | 
awaiting me at the Grand Hotel de la} 


gland appeared to be perfectly well known 
to M. Martel, as well as to most of the 
educational people whom I met on the 
other side of the Channel. 

Of a great educational progress in 
France since 1870 I had long been dimly 
aware, but even a passing glimpse of the 
remarkable work actually accomplished 
during the last twenty years is little less 
than startling. “An absolute Renais- 
sance "it has been called, and I do not 
think the epithet is an exaggerated one. 
Of all that has been done I have neither 
the time nor the ability to speak, nor can 
I pause at the present moment to make 
due aNowance for such inevitable defi- 
ciencies and mistakes as of course must 
form some part of the volume of every 
great movement. I can only note down 
the three great lines of achievement which 
have made the most impression on my 


/mind: (1) The extraordinary progress 
interval that I was about to take advantage, 


that has been made in elementary educa- 
tion. (2) The well-ordered training col- 
leges (écoles normales) for teachers of all 
grades. (3) That magnificent institution, 
the conseil supérieur, or great represen- 
tative council of education. This last 
seems to me the finest thing that has 
been done for education, from the consti- 
tutional point of view, by any European 
people since the education movement first 
began. 

Such have been some of the effects of 
a great national revival. When we come 
toask the cause, there is only one possible 
answer. We find it in the impulse given 
to patriotic feeling by the awful expe- 
riences of that which is still spoken of, 
which, I suppose, ever will be spoken of, 
as fannée terrible, that dreadful year. | 
is as if the entire spirit of the nation had 
been, as it were, retempered by its sudden 
and unexpected plunge into the bitter 
Patriotism, long- 





much kind trouble in sketching for me a/ing to expend itself in service, fastened 
programme, which was intended to enable | eagerly on the idea that defective educa- 
me to make the very most of the short | tion had played no inconsicerable part in 
time that I had at my disposal. Iam glad|the misfortunes of the country, and ear- 
to take this opportunity of expressing my | nest men who had been rowing against a 
gratitude for the invaluable aid and coun-| sluggish tide of popular indifference for 
sel which was placed at my service with | years, now suddenly found that all France 
such ready friendliness. Itseemed to me|was with them, and that they could 
that the fact of my being the widow of a/ scarcely move fast enough for the national 
senior inspector in our own education | impatience towards the realization of those 
department was regarded by him as a/ long cherished ideals in which they had 
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And this liberality seems to me to be sim- 
ply right. Compulsory education imposes 

To begin with elementary education. | responsibilities. If the State insists on 
France is now as decidedly ahead of our- | taking charge of children for so many 
selves, at any rate on several important | hours a day, the State is bound to take 
points, as, I think it is not too much to/ care both that the children’s time shall be 
say, She was distinctly in the rear before | well and profitably employed, and that no 


once found it so hard to awaken any ade- 
quate degree of interest. 


1870. 

| can but make my meaning clear by 
giving a description of my own impres- 
sions. To begin with then there is the 
préau. The first time I entered a French 
primary school for girls, we were with. M. 
Séhé, one of the sous-inspecteurs de gym- 
nastique for the communal schools of 
Paris, to whom M. Martel had kindly 
given me an introduction, and as he was 
taking me there to see school-drill, we 
went direct into the préau, an apartment 
so almost unheard of in English schools 
that we have not even a name for it. The 
word Jré with the diminutive az means 
literally “a small field,” and the préau is 
merely a spacious empty room, like an 
indoor field, in which the whole school 
can move freely about during recreation, 
but which is used and intended for a va- 
riety of other purposes besides play. As 
far as I could hear, no elementary school 
in France is without one, 

“What would you do without this 
préau?” I once said to the mistress of 
a large école maternelle (infant school). 
She looked at me as if I. had said, What 
would you do without a roof, or without 
windows ?— “* Why, we couldn't do with- 
out it,” she answered, in the tone of a per- 
son called upon for a truism. 


The first préau that I saw was a low, | 


oblong apartment, occupying the basement 
f the school building. There was a con- 


crete floor, the ceiling was supported by | 


ron pillars, and there was a bench fixed 
against the walls all round the room. 
Above this bench there were pegs for hats 
and cloaks, but this was not, I afterwards | 


unnecessary injury be done to their health 
by defective educational arrangements. 
For instance, if large masses of children 
|are to be restrained from movement and 
| kept poring over books and slates in rooms 
| where the atmosphere has not been thor- 
oughly renewed for hours together, the 
conditions can hardly be regarded as 
| favorable to growth and vigor. Ifany one 
| is unable to imagine what I mean, I would 
|ask him to enter any class-room in any 
| elementary school in England somewhere 
| about eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
| he will know. In the French school the 
|child’s natural need of movement and 
| change of air is recognized and supplied. 
| Every class has and ought to have its 
own class-room, well lighted and well 
| ventilated, where the pupils sit at desks 
and do their lessons; but for gymnastic 
exercises, for drill, for recreation,“ for 
singing, there is always the préau, and the 
very existence of such an apartment gives 
an elasticity to the programme which must 
materially tend to make school life hap- 
pier, and therefore far more healthy. 
Several doors open into the préau, of 
which one communicates with the cantine, 
an institution which we only possess in 
the modified form of charitable efforts to 
give meals to the children in our poorest 
schools during the winter months. In 
France, every elementary school has its 
cantine, organized by the municipality, 
which provides a hot meal for all those 
pupils who do not return to their homes 
for déjeuner at half past eleven.* The 
children pay for their midday meal by 
means of counters, which are bought by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ound, a universal arrangement, and of| their parents at so much a dozen; butin 
course it rather spoilt the appearance of | cases of poverty, either chronic or occa- 
the room. There was no other furniture, | sional, these tickets can be obtained with- 
except a few light tables and chairs, and| out payment, though, when the children 
some gymnastic apparatus at the far end. | give them in, they do so just as the others 
And here I may observe that the architec-| do, and none of their companions know 


ture of French schools is, as arule, neither 
picturesque nor ornamental. The school 
s always a solid, many-windowed block, 
bout three stories high, either oblong, or 
1ilt round a courtyard like so many 
French hotels. 
is a factory, not an unnecessary franc has 
been spent on decoration; but within, no 
reasonable outlay has been spared to make 
the building perfectly fit for its purpose. 


whether it is by the care of the State or of 
| their own parents that these little ones are 
fed. Before we exclaim at the cost to the 
tax-payer, we must remember that the 
| French have no poorlaw like ours, and 


Externally it is as plain} 


® It may be observed that French school hours are 
longer than ours, and indeed, in my opinion, far too 
long. They are from half past eight to half past eleven 
in the morning, and then from one to five in the after- 
noon. 
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that this is simply one of their methods 
for distributing relief, and probably less 
costly than our own. 

It is,something to be able to feel that 


there hardly can be such a thing as an ab- | 


solutely starving child in Paris within the 
limits of school-age, and this, not in winter 
only, but all the year round. One meal a 
day, at least, the State insists upon, and 
itseemed to me that this vigilance over 
the health of the young, this determina- 
tion to take off for them the sharpest edge 
of extreme privation without marking 
them with the brand of pauperism, must 
in time have visible effects on the phys- 
ical well-being of the entire population. 
What an untold relief to many mothers it 
must be to know that, on schooldays at 
any rate, their children are at least sure of 
one good meal a day. Itis eaten on tem- 
porary tables formed with boards and 
trestles, which are brought into the préau 
from the cantine. 

There was a lady already in the préau 
when we entered, whom M. Séhé intro- 
duced as an inspector of physical exer- 
cises in girls’ schools, under the French 
education department. Here, too, was 
another novelty. In France the appoint- 
ment of lady inspectors, both for girls’ 
schools and for infant schools, is a regular 
part of the official organization. And now 
you must imagine a long procession of 
little girls, small baby creatures from the 
infant department, who enter the préau by 
another door, and go through simple exer- 
cises and pretty marching, winding in and 
out of the iron pillars and singing nearly 
all the time. And then these little ones 
ran away, and from yet another door 
issued a less numerous troop of elder girls, 
for this school was situated in a fairly 
well-to-do district, where parents do not 
take their children away at the earliest 
possible moment, but let them stay on at 
school till thirteen or even fourteen. Very 
neat they al! looked, each girl wearing the 
tablier scolaire, or school-apron, which is 
so universal in France that itis almost a 
sort of uniform worn by schoolgirls of 
every age and class. It is always made of 
some black woollen stuff, and is a sort of 
blouse, with full, loose sleeves buttoned at 
the wrists, which entirely covers the dress 
and fastens behind, Pretty it certainly is 
not, but it is eminently suitable, and I 
think it contributes to produce a general 
effect of smartness and good order, which 
certainly makes a pleasing impression. 
These elder girls also sang, as_ they 
marched into position, but not, of course, 
when doing “ paralle] bars,” which was evi- 


dently a favorite exercise and particularly 
|} welldone. The movement never ceased, 
| about forty girls going through the bars in 
| sets, and, though without music, keeping 
time. They were, as I have already said, 
in their ordinary dress, no exercises re- 
quiring a special costume being attempted. 

Another day we visited two other pri- 
mary schools for girls; the first in the 
well-to-do regions beyond the Champs 
Elysées, attended chiefly by the daughters 
of gardeners, coachmen, artisans, smali 
tradespeople, all the little world that lives 
by supplying the domestic needs of a 
wealthy neighborhood; the other in the 
Rue Lacordaire, one of the very poorest 
quarters in Paris. 

The first was really an excellent school, 
though in a modest building, and with the 
smallest préau that I saw anywhere; but 
then all the pupils, or almost all, went 
home to their déjeuner, and as the direc- 
tress said to me, they needed a préau less 
than many. I think it was here that | 
saw reading and writing taught simultane- 
ously, from a first reading-book published 
in the written character, so that the printed 
alphabet need not be attempted until the 
scholar has at any rate got beyond the 
primer. The teachers said that children 
taught in this manner learn to read more 
rapidly than those who are set to acquire 
two alphabets at once, according to the 
usual plan. Here, too, I remember, I was 
present at a very good lesson on history, 
a lesson which was quite elementary, anc 
which, nevertheless, had in it both life and 
interest. The method employed seemed 
to be (a) To give a lesson, prepared by the 
teacher, upon a certain chapter in a little 
school-history, which is then set for prep- 
aration against the next time. (6) The 
result is tested in the second lesson by 
prepared questions, — not questions set 
haphazard out of a book, which is ccn- 
sulted from moment to moment. It was 
this second lesson which was in progress 
when we entered the class-room, and | 
was really much edified by the readiness 
with which questions on the reigns of 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII. were an- 
swered. It is true that the questions 
were very easy, and that only broad out- 
lines and principal events and characters 
were attempted; but this seemed to me 
precisely the kind of instruction that was 
suitable to the occasion. 

History in France does not appear to 
be subordinated either to science or to 
language. Great stress is laid, even in 
primary schools, upon the duty of making 
| the young acquainted with the history of 
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their own country. Some slight sketch of 
universal history is given as a background, 
but the history and geography of France 
form the essential object. There is per- 
haps room for reflection whether the ab- 
sence of background, which a mistaken 
theory of thoroughness has produced in 
many English schools, does not result in 
what may be called a want of historical 
perspective, without which the facts of 
history can never be retained and harmo- 
nized as parts of an organic whole, but lie 
heaped in the memory in loose and dis- 
connected layers very difficult to produce 
when wanted, very apt to get into confu- 
sion, and sometimes even felt to be bur- 
densome to the mind. History in ourown 
elementary schools is an “ extra subject,” 
and by no means the one that is univer- 
sally chosen, It is not supposed to “ pay ” 
as well as geography, and there is an idea 
that it offers more opportunity than many 
other subjects for those disconcerting 
questions whereby the examiner (and 
there are such examiners) whose particu- 
lar knack it is to convict children of igno- 
rance rather than to find out what they 
actually have been taught, may easily dis- 
appoint the labors of a whole year, In 
France some elementary knowledge of 
history is included even in that drevet 
d'études primaires which must be ob- 
tained before any child is free for employ- 
ment, a drevet of so very elementary a 
character that many children do obtain it 
before they are twelve years old.* 

We had some difficulty in finding our 
way to the Rue Lacordaire, which was in 
such a remote part of Paris that the very 
cab-drivers scarcely seemed to know where 
it was, and even the one to whom we 
eventually entrusted ourselves politely 
suggested that we must be making a mis- 
take, that we could not want to go ¢here. 
At last, however, we found ourselves at 
the entrance of a school building which, 
for once, seemed imposing by its very 
size, in contrast with its surroundings. It 
was intended for twelve hundred children, 
boys, girls, and infants, and inquiring for 
the girls’ department, we were conducted 
up-stairs to the room of Madame la Di- 
rectrice, —for another novelty in these 
French elementary schools for girls, is that 
the directress always has her private room 
or office, in which she keeps the school 
papers, attends to school business, and re- 
celves parents and other visitors. 

* It is a question whether the possibility of passing 


the required examination at so very early an age, must 
not detract from the value of the certificate. 
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One morning in the week, we were told, 
was regularly devoted to receiving par- 
ents, and there is, I believe, in connection 
with every elementary school in Paris a 
comité scolaire, or voluntary committee, 
which co-operates with the head teachers 
in visiting parents, in looking up cases of 
sickness or distress, admonishing cases of 
neglect, and investigating cases of com- 
plaint. 

The directress at the Rue Lacordaire 
gave a sad account of the terrible poverty 
that surrounded her; but so neat and self- 
respecting was the outward appearance of 
her pupils that they compared 7 favor- 
ably with the school we had just left. 
Indeed, the standard of instruction seemed 
to be just as good, except that here I saw 
no pupils above the age of twelve. I was 
delighted with the cordial relations that 
evidently existed between the various 
members of the staff, and delighted, too, 
with the kind and sympathetic reception 
we ourselves met with. Indeed, in some 
respects, and taking into consideration the 
character of the surroundings, this school 
in the Rue Lacordaire seemed to me one 
of the best elementary schools I have 
ever seen anywhere. 

I was especially struck with the speci- 
mens of needlework that were shown to 
me, some of which I was permitted to 
— off. The cleanliness and finish 
would have been admirable in any school, 
and in the samplers, which the pupils are 
allowed to make during one term in each 
year, there was a display of taste and a 
delicacy of manipulation which impressed 
me much. The school course in needle- 
work concludes with learning to cut out 
and put together a simple dress-bodice, 
fitting it on to a miniature bust prepared 
for the purpose. I also carried off a speci- 
men of a copy-book, with the neat port- 
folio in which the cahéer unigue, or single 
copy-book, used in most French elemen- 
tary schools iskept. The one book serves 
for every exercise that is done in writing, 
a plan which would not answer where the 
subjects are more numerous, but which is 
very well suited to primary work. A more 
interesting book is the cahkier mensue/l, or 
monthly copy-book, which is intended to 
be a record of the pupil's progress through- 
out her school life. Once a month the 
exercise for the day, sums, copy, dicta- 
tion, history, or whatever it may be, is 
done in the cahier mensuel. The page is 
then signed and dated, and the book put 
away for another month. Every one will 
understand the value of such a record as 
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a register of progress.* As an illustration 
of the manner in which it is intended to 
be used, I will give a short extract from 


the “ Recommendations addressed to the | 
pupil,” which are printed inside the cover. | : 
| district so poor, that it can only be com- 


Child, this book is delivered to you to be 
the companion and the witness of your work 
during the whole time that you are to pass at 
school. . . . See to it that hereafter you may 
be able to look over this abridgement of your 
school-life without a blush. To do this you 
need not be one of the foremost pupils; the 
precise advantage of this copy-book is that its 
aim is not to make a comparison between you 
and your schoolfellows, but to compare you 
with your successive self. The question is 
not whether you are more intelligent, cleverer, 
better informed than this or that pupil, but 
whether each year, each month, you have 
improved upon yourself... . Child, think 
besides of this: we do not work for ourselves 
alone in this world, we work for others also. 
Even children, without thinking of it, work 
for their country. For good scholars grow 
up into good citizens. If you employ your 
young years wisely, if you put to serious use 
all the means of instruction that the Republic 
takes care to offer to all her children, you 
may one day give back to your country that 
which your country is now doing for you. 
France needs industrious and good people; 
you may be one of these if you begin to pre- 
pare for itnow. Do not waste your time, for 
you have noright todoso. The idle scholar 
does a wrong to himself no doubt, but above 
all he does a wrong to his country. If you 
are passing through some moment of weak- 
ness or discouragement, do not allow yourself 
to be cast down. Say, rather, silently in your 
own heart: No, I will not be one of the use- 
less ones of the earth, ungrateful to my fam- 
ily, ungrateful to France. I wé/l work, I will 
improve, and that not only because it 1s my 
interest, but because it is my duty. 


This is also an instance of that constant 
appeal to patriotic motives which seems 
to pervade French education. I believe 
such motives do actually count for a great 
deal in producing the high average of 
regular attendance which is so noticeable 
in the eleméntary schools of France, 
though no doubt Mr. Fitch is right in 
pointing out the marked effect in this di- 
rection of the /évret, or fortnightly report 
to the parents, and the brevet d'études pri- 
maires, or leaving certificate. 

The regular keeping of the cahier men- 
suel is, of course, a pretty severe test, and 
I was not surprised to learn that there are 
teachers who regard it with disfavor. The 
directress of the Rue Lacordaire was not 


* An exercise-book of a similar character, for use in 
English schools, is being published by Allman and 
on. 
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one of these. She willingly allowed me to 
look through the monthly copy-books of 
an entire class, but, indeed, the way in 
which they were kept would have been a 
credit to any school. And this was in a 


pared to those unhappy quarters in our 
own towns, where whole generations of 
charitable effort seem, as it were, to be 
swallowed up in a sea of poverty and to 
leave no trace, except in momentary relief 
to individuals. Paris is not so large as 
London, and the outward signs of squalor 
and misery seemed less apparent; but the 
directress said to me that, if I had time, 
she could have taken me to scenes within 
a few minutes’ walk that would have made 
my heart ache. It was a comfort to re- 
member that there was a cantine, so that, 
if many of the children that I saw before 
me had come to school hungry, they would 
at any rate not go home unfed. 

But more than that, I could not help 
feeling that the very existence of such 
well-built and well-provided school build- 
ings must have a civilizing and uplifting 
influence. Nothing seemed neglected that 
could make both the pupils and teachers 
take a pleasure and a pride in their school ; 
and to the very poor how few things there 
are in which they can take either pride or 
pleasure. Everything was in perfect re- 
pair and scrupulously clean; none of the 
proper school appliances were wanting. 
I even observed that here, as in the other 
primary schools visited by me, there was 
in one of the class-rooms a bookcase con- 
taining a small educational library of all 
such books as the teaching-staff were at 
all likely to want to consult. 

The next day M. Martel was good 
enough to conduct us himself to the Ecole 
Sophie Germain, the only école primaire 
supérieure, or higher grade school for 
girls, in Paris. In France the two grades 
of elementary instruction are distinctly 
recognized and provided for. There are, 
first, the children of parents who cannot 
as a rule afford to prolong the period of 
school education beyond the age of thir- 
teen, and who very often withdraw both 
boys and girls in order that they may begin 
to earn their own living at the moment they 
can legally do so, There are, secondly, 
the children of parents who can afford to 
keep their children at school, and are ready 
to make sacrifices to do so, up to the age 
of fifteen or even sixteen. For these the 
higher grade school is intended, offering 
a three years course which begins after 
the certificate of primary studies has been 
obtained. 

















The Ecole Sophie Germain —like the 
Lycées the higher grade school has a 
special name of its own — was installed in 
quarters as spacious and suitable as any 
London high school, though externally 
there was nothing at all remarkable about 
them, except that the directress’s private 
room was larger and handsomer than we 
had seen before. It contained what, at 
first, looked to me like a great many book- 
shelves, but I soon observed that upon 
these shelves were ranged, not books, but 
a monotonous array of brown-backed port- 
folios, each representing a record of some 
pupil’s work, specimens, papers, etc. The 
directress received us with great kindness 
and cordiality and was anxious to let us 
see and hear as much as possible, but ex- 
pressed much regret that we could not 
hear any lessons given for it was a “day 
of interrogatories.” ‘We do something 
of the kind about once a month,” she ex- 
plained. But to be present at these inter- 
rogatories was in itself something new, 
and we were soon seated in a class-room 
where a simple vévdé voce examination on 
physiology was going on, physiology, be 
it observed, of the simplest and most prac- 
tical kind. One of the pupils was called 
up to the blackboard and very readily 
drew a simple diagram with red and blue 
chalk showing the circulation of the blood. 
It was clear that the child quite under- 
stood what she was about; she even suc- 
ceeded in bringing out a clear answer toa 
question intended to elicit the connection 
between fresh air and a healthful circula- 
tion; and then she completely lost her 
head, she colored, the tears came into her 
eyes, she made random shots; and a sec- 
ond pupil whom the teacher called up was 
equally confused, though she too showed 
knowledge. “And they are two of my 
best,” murmured the teacher in a voice of 
disappointment. “Butitis very easy to 
see that they are frightened,” I could not 
help saying —and frightened they cer- 
tainly were. I believe it was the presence 
of that awful personage the inspecteur 
générale, or else it was his presence and 
that of the foreign lady combined. He 
seemed one of the kindest of men, and I 
do not think he was their own particular 
inspector; but certainly both children and 
teachers were nervous on that occasion, 
though as a rule I used to wonder at the 
presence of mind with which quite long 
replies would be given. For instance, I 


have seen a child work a sum on the 
blackboard, explaining every step of the 
process as she went on without the slight- 
est embarrassment. 
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Nor was there any embarrassment in 
the next class that we entered, where an 
interrogatory on geography was in prog- 
ress. The method was so new to me that 
I think I must describe it, just adding 
that the directress expressed great regret 
that we could not hear a geography lesson 
given, because the lady who taught that 
subject was aspecially able person. Well, 
she had a note-book containing sketches 
of the lessons given during the last term, 
and from these she had written headings 
on a number of slips of paper. Each 
pupil drew one of these slips by lot and 
had to be ready to treat the subject marked 
upon it. Thus one pupil had drawn “ the 
Rhine,” and was required to sketch the 
course of the Rhine on the blackboard, 
marking the principal tributaries, and 
naming the most important towns. An- 
other had “ the Vineyards of France,” and 
upon a blank map that hung against the 
wall, she rapidly pointed out the vine- 
growing districts. Athird had “ Laceand 
paper,” which was treated in the same 
way. The carte muette is in constant use 
in French schools, and I think there was 
always a blank map of France, and another 
of the world, in every class-room that I 
entered. The outlines are indicated by 
the use of different shades of black and 
grey, and the staring white outlines which 
make no difference between land and sea 
are avoided. 

At the top of the building was a very 
large studio lighted from the roof, in which 
a drawing-lesson was going forward. In 
another part of the same room I noticed 
several rows of light oblong tables. These 
I was told were for lessons in cutting out, 
as the elements of plain dressmaking form 
part of the school course. Just as we 
were taking our leave I noticed quite a 
company of little girls rubbing away at a 
glazed partition, which, I was told, be- 
longed to the préau. “Ohno!” was the 
reply to my inquiries, “we don’t depend 
upon the pupils for the care of the build- 
ing. What you see isa lesson in domestic 
economy ; they are learning to clean win- 
dows.” 

Pupils come from far and near to the 
Ecole Sophie Germain. Itisan excellent 
school, and full to overflowing, and I have 
no doubt that ere long Paris will possess 
other schools of the same kind, but never 
very many, never so many as if the écoles 
professionelles, or technical schools for 
girls, had not been devised. Of these 
there are now six in Paris, and the one 
that I visited contained two hundred and 
fifty pupils. There will always be a large 
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number of parents who desire for their 
girls exactly what the école primaire su- 
périeure offers —a better general educa- 
tion than can possibly be attained by those 
who have to leave school at thirteen; 
but there is a far larger class for whom 
better professional training in technical 
work is an all-important advantage. In- 
deed, there is nothing to prevent higher 
grade pupils from going on to an école 
professiorelie, and they often do, though 
generally speaking the pupils of the école 
professionelle come straight from the pri- 
mary schools; it is, however, a condition 
of admission that pupils must either bring 
with them their brevet d'études primaires 
or must pass an entrance examination of 
equivalent difficulty. 

The full title of the school is l’école 
professionelle ménagére, and a certain 
course of fundamental training in the ele- 
ments of domestic usefulness is required 
fromall. Afterwards the pupils specialize, 
each devoting herself entirely to some 
chosen profession, either laundry work, 
dressmaking, embroidery, millinery, or 
cookery. Skill in embroidery is a special 
aptitude in many French women, and the 
cultivation and improvement of national 
or locai gifts for any particular kind of 
work is a distinct aim of the training given 
in the écoles professionelles. 

The first thing I noticed in the waiting- 
room into which we were shown was a 
very elegant black cashmere dress, beauti- 
fully embroidered in black silk and beads. 
The pattern had been designed, and the 
work executed, in the school. And of 
course this dress was an “order,” for the 
école professionelle executes many orders, 
but only for ladies who do not mind waiting 
two or three months fora dress and will 
allow the ceremony of “trying on” to be 
treated as a lesson either given or received. 
The elements of the art are, however, 
taught on busts mounted on stands. 

I do not know if we were fortunate or 
unlucky in chancing upon a day when 
neither dressmaking: nor embroidery was 
in actual progress, because almost all the 
pupils were engaged in a drawing-lesson, 
but it was a drawing-lesson of a kind that 
I never saw before, where everything 
that was being done had a strictly prac- 
tical application. The embroiderers were 
either designing patterns, or learning to 
paint flowers and butterflies with a special 
view to the requirements of their art. On 
one table lay a case of butterflies from 
which the students selected for themselves. 
A much larger number of the pupils were 
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and millinery from models specially com- 
posed by some of theelder pupils. There 
were at least a dozen miniature busts 
mounted on stands about two feet high, 
each of which supported a fashionable 
costume designed and made up in the 
right materials, and in the most exact and 
complete manner. On other stands were 
knots of ribbon, bonnets, and other speci- 
mens of millinery. The beginners made 
their drawings in pencil, but as they im- 
proved they were promoted to the use of 
color, 

In the spacious kitchen to which we 
were afterwards conducted, a substantial 
midday meal was being prepared consist- 
ing of a good plain soup, roast meat, and 
haricot beans. For this each pupil pays 
twenty-five centimes, except that there are 
certain holders of scholarships who pay 
nothing at ail. In a smaller kitchen, or 
class-room, a little group of eight pupils 
were receiving a lesson in more advanced 
cookery, and at the moment of our visit 
were in the act of learning to make a 
mayonnaise. These pupils learn not only 
the art of cooking, but the business of 
marketing. A certain sum is allotted for 
the week’s work, and they themselves buy 
all the materials they need, and are taught 
how to lay out the money to the best 
advantage. 

I believe the school we visited was the 
first of the écoles professionelles started 
in Paris. The directress told us how it 
originated in two rooms, attached to one 
of the elementary schools as a sort of 
technical department, and how the work 
prospered and developed itself, and was 
becoming every day more valued and more 
appreciated. But no pupil is received who 
has not already acquired something like a 
solid foundation of elementary knowledge ; 
technical instruction is to supplement, not 
to supplant the general training of the in- 
telligence in the primary or higher grade 
schools. In the higher grade schools, in- 
deed, a little technical training is actually 
given, but until the certificate of primary 
studies has been attained, nothing of the 
kind is attempted, beyond elementary in- 
struction in needlework. 

This sketch, brief as it is, would be in- 
complete without a few words upon that 
most important of all subjects, religious 
instruction, which the unhappy operation 
of religious and political jealousies ex- 
cludes from the school programme — not, 
alas, in France only! ‘It was desired,” 
writes M. Martel, “that the schools im- 
posed upon children of all religions 


engaged in drawing and painting costumes | should, in the religious point of view, be 
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neuter, and, without, however, excluding 
from the programme of instruction in 
morality, the study of our duty towards 
God, it was decided that the religious in- 
struction should in future be given by the 
minister of each form of worship outside 
the school buildings. To this intent the 
law of March the 28th, 1882, has decreed 
that all public elementary schools are to 
be closed one day in every week besides 
Sunday.” (Legislation et Réglementation 
de |’Enseignement Primaire, 1878-88.) 

The Saturday holiday, or half-holiday, 
seems to be a thing unknown in France, 
but in accordance with the above regula- 
tion every Thursday is regularly set apart 
as the day of religious instruction, with 
the intention of affording full opportu- 
nity for sending the children to be cate- 
chized in the various churches, and the 
fact that I heard this day commonly 
spoken of as the jour du catéchisme 
seemed to show that instruction of this 
kind is actually given, and regularly at- 
tended. I regret that it did not come in 
my way to be present, so that I can give 
no report of the method and character 
of the teaching. I suppose only a practi- 
cal teacher can be fully aware of the 
almost complete uselessness of catechet- 
ical instruction that is given to large and 
miscellaneous masses of children; while, 
if the teaching is to be solely in the hands 
of the clergy, it is difficult to see how 
this evil can be avoided and the pupils 
separated into groups according to age 
and intelligence. ‘There are other criti- 
cisms that suggest themselves to my 
mind, but I prefer to dwell upon the con- 
sideration whether, things being as they 
are in France, any better system can be 
shown to be possible just now. The 
duty of providing for religious instruction 
is certainly recognized, and this is a point 
of far higher importance than the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of the present plan. 
In my own opinion it is a very inadequate 
arrangement, but I do see in it one ad- 
vantage which may, perhaps, have far- 
reaching consequences. It does throw 
back upon the parents that main and 
chief responsibility for their children’s 
religious training which unquestionably 
belongs to them. It is much more upon 
the home than upon the school that the 
question really depends whether boys and 
girls are to be brought up to act upon 
religious principles and duly grounded in 
the elements of Christian faith and duty ; 
and anything that tends to make parents 
feel this more deeply may lead to much 
good. 
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The chief point, indeed, in which the 
French system of elementary education 
struck me as distinctly superior to our 
own, is that it is so much better in touch 
with the parents. There is a constant 
endeavor to keep them acquainted with 
the conduct and progress of their chil- 
dren. It is taken for granted that their 
interest and co-operation may be relied 
upon; the laws relating to compulsory 
attendance are carefully explained to 
them; the manner in which these laws 
are carried out appears to be far less vex- 
atious than itis with us ; the school course 
is not so rigidly tabulated, and the items 
are not calculated at a monetary value, but 
every parent can clearly understand the 
connection between regular attendance 
and the brevet a’études primaires which 
it is so important that his child should 
obtain; if there is anything he does not 
understand it is easy to ask for an expla- 
nation, for every head master or head 
mistress has a regularly appointed time 
for receiving visits from parents. 

And here, for the present, I must break 
off, only begging my readers to remember 
that this sketch has no pretensions to any 
higher authority than that of a simple 
record of the impressions of a very short, 
though very interesting, educational jour- 
ney. M. E. SANDFORD. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
SOME GREAT JEWISH RABBIS.* 


THE study of the sayings and doings of 
the great Jewish doctors of the first cen- 


* Die Agada der Tannaiten. Erster Band: Von 
Hillel bis Akiba. Von 30 vor bis 135 nach d. g. Z. 
Von Dr. Wilhelm Bacher, Professor an der Landes- 
Rabbinerschule in Budapest. Strasburg i. E.: Karl 
J. Triibner. 1884. . : : 

Die Spriiche der Véter, ein ethischer Mischna- 
Traktat, mit kurzer Einleitung, Anmerkungen und 
einem Wortregister, von Lic. Dr. Herm. L. Strack, 
a.o. Prof. der Theol. Karlsruhe und Leipzig: H. 
Reuther. London: Dulau & Co., 37 Soho Square. 
1882. 

Sayings of the Fewish Fathers, comprising Pirge 
Aboth and Pereg R. Meir in Hebrew and English, 
with Critical and Illustrative Notes; and specimen 
pages of the Cambridge University Manuscript of the 
Mishnah * Jerushalmith,” from which the text of 
**Aboth” is taken. Edited for the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press by Charles ‘Taylor, M.A. 
[now D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge]. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 1877. 

Real-Encyclopidie fiir Bibel und Talmud. Wir- 
terbuch zum Handgebrauch fiir Bibelfreunde, Theolo- 
gen, Juristen, Gemeinde- und Schulvorsteher, Lehrer 
etc. ausgearbeitet von Dr. J. Hamburger, Landrab- 
biner zu Strelitz in Mecklenburg. Abtheilung II.; Die 
Talmudischen Artikel A-Z. Strelitz: Im Selbstver- 
lage des Veriassers, 1883. Supplement band, Lespzig, 


1886. 
Geschichte der Fuden von den dltesten Zeitem bis 
Aus den Quellen neu bearbeitet 
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tury is interesting to all concerned in the 
investigation of the early history of Chris- 
tianity. In drawing attention to the sub- 
ject here, though writing from a Christian 
standpoint, we “shall endeavor to avoid all 
questions of religious controversy. 

Though Hillel belonged to an age some- 
what earlier than that of which we are 
about to treat, it may be well before enter- 
ing on our special subject to say a few 
words about that remarkable man. For 
Hillel, though he died a few years before 
the Christian era, may in many respects 
be regarded as the father of that system 
of Biblical exegesis which was more fully 
developed by the Jewish scholars who 
succeeded him. 

The anecdotes illustrative of Hillel’s 
patience and suavity, as contrasted with 
the irritability and harshness of his dis- 
tinguished contemporary Shammai, are 
well known, and may be found cited with 
sufficient fulness and accuracy in the ap- 
pendix to Archdeacon Farrar’s popular 
“Life of Christ;” they need not, there- 
fore, be repeated here. According to one 
of those anecdotes, Hillel is said to have 
given utterance to “the golden rule:” 
“ What is hateful to thyself, that do not 
to thy fellow.” Archdeacon Farrar con- 
siders that the occurrence of a similar 
expression in Tobit * is sufficient to prove 
that Hillel was not the ofiginal author of 
the saying, as “the probable date of the 
Book of Tobit is two centuries before 
Hillel.” But the date of the book of 
Tobit is a matter of great uncertainty, and 
its composition has been by some schol- 
ars assigned toa much later era. Hence 
all deductions based on its date must be 
received with caution; and it may be ob- 
served that Bacher considers the sentence 
in Tobit to have been unquestionably de- 
rived from Hillel. The authorship, how- 
ever, of such an aphorism, especially in 
face of the fact that many parallel sayings 
of an earlier date can be adduced, is a mat- 
ter of too much uncertainty to admit of 
any definite conclusion. 

It is, however, an interesting fact, and 
one which has indirectly an important 
bearing upon vexed questions of author- 
ship, that the great Jewish teachers of the 
two centuries preceding the Christian era, 
von Dr. H. Graetz, Professor an der Universitat Bres- 
lau. Band iii. und iv.: Gesch. von dem Tode Juda 
Makkabi’s bis zum Abschluss des ‘Talmud. 1863. 

Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Tesu 
Christi, von Dr. Emil Schiirer, ordentl. Professor der 
Theol. zu Giessen. 2te Auflage, Zweiter Theil. Die 


inneren Zustiinde Palestina’s und des jiidischen Volkes. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1886. 


* * Do that to no man which thou hatest.’? — Tobit 
ive 15. 
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and even those of a considerably later 
period, had an inveterate repugnance to 
committing to writing any ordinances or 
directions except such as were actually 
contained in the recognized sacred writ- 
ings. The teaching of those scholars was 
strictly oral, and their decisions on the 
most important points of law, dogma, and 
interpretation were entrusted only to the 
memory of their well-trained disciples. It 
was not until after the dire calamities of 
later times that this practice was modified, 
and even then not without opposition.* 

According to Bacher, the earliest rules 
for the interpretation of Holy Scripture 
may be traced back to Hillel. Few speci- 
mens of his interpretations, however, have 
been handed down by tradition, unless, as 
is probable, some of those ascribed to 
his disciples may originally have pro- 
ceeded from their master. Hillel urged 
upon his disciples the importance of study- 
ing Scripture for its own sake, and not for 
any ulterior benefit which such study 
might bring in its train. This appears to 
have been the meaning of his aphorism, 
“ He who desires profit from the crown 
(of learning) perishes;” ¢ or, as a later 
rabbi expresses the same_ sentiment, 
“ Make it (the law) not a crown to glory 
in it, nor an axe to get thy living by.” 
(Aboth, iv. 5.) t 

As an interesting instance of Hillel’s 
interpretations of Scripture passages, we 
may quote the following rules for conduct 


* See the excursus on ‘*The Men of the Great Syn- 

agogue,” p. 484, appended to my work on “The Book 
Koheleth, or Ecclesiastes considered in relation to 

Modern Criticism and to the doctrines of Modern 
Pessimism,”’ Hodder and Stoughton, 1883. 

t+ Aboth I. 13, iv. 5. 

t The above is the reading in Strack’s text; the 
other reading, adopted by Taylor, has the suffix in the 
plural, in which case the meaning probably is: ** Make 
not them (disciples) a crown to glory in them [comp. 
Phil. iv. 1; 1 Thess. ii. 19], nor an axe to live by them.’’ 
The passage will be found in Taylor’s edit. ch. iv. 9. 
The saying of Hiilel is also quoted in “‘ Aboth” I. 13. 
Dr. Charlies Taylor’s work on **The Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers” is perhaps the mest valuable of the 
many commentaries published on that remarkable 
Talmudic treatise. Asan introduction to the study of 
the Mishna, Strack’s handy edition of the ** Aboth”’ is 
most valuable, and even more useful to beginners, for 
the Hebrew <ext is there fuliy pointed. Strack’s crit- 
ical remarks, though short, are most comprehensive, 
and the price at which his work is published ought to 
secure its use in every class-rocm where the later He- 
brew is studied. In our citations from “ Aboth”’ in 
the present article we have frequently followed the text 
of Strack. It may be well here to note in the outset 
that we have not considered it necessary in all cases, in 
a popular article like the present to give literal transla- 
tions, and in quoting from the Talmuds and Midrashim 
we have sometimes paraphrased the original in order to 
avoid more lengthened explanation. We take this op- 
portunity of noticing the recently published ** Lehrbuch 
der Neu-hebraischen Sprache und Litteratur,’’ von 
Hermann L. Strack und Carl Siegfried. Karlsruhe u. 
Leipzig: H. Reuther, 1884 — which affords much 
assistance to students of Rabbinical literature. 
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in ordinary life, deduced by him from 
Eccles. iii. 4, 5 :— 


Hillel the wise (lit. the o/d) used to say 
**Do not be seen naked (when others are 
clothed), do not be seen clothed (if others are 
naked), do not be seen standing (if others are 
sitting), do not be seen sitting (if others are 
standing), do not be seen laughing (if others 
are weeping), do not be seen weeping (if | 
others are laughing). For it is written ‘‘ there 
is a time to weep, and a time to laugh,” ‘‘a 
time to embrace, and a time to refrain from 
embracing.’’ (Tosefta Berachoth, II. at end.)* 


| 


The teaching of Hillel on this point has 
been at least partially endorsed by the 
great apostle in his command: “ Rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep ” (Rom. xii. 15). 

The employment of the parable may also 
be traced to Hillel. In the Midrash on 
Levit. xxv. 39, it is related that his schol- 
ars asked Hillel one day where he was 
going. “To perform a commandment,” 
answered the rabbi. ‘“ What special com- 
mandment?” asked the disciples. ‘To 
bathe myself in the bath-house,” said 
Hillel. “Is that one of the command- 
ments?” inquired they. “ Certainly,” re 
joined Hillel; “if the statues of kings 
placed in the theatres and circuses have 
to be kept clean and washed, how much 
more ought I not keep my body clean, 
since I have been created in the image of 
God?” 

It is unnecessary to enter into any ac- 
count of the differences which divided the 
milder school of the Jewish doctors of the 
law led by Hillel, from the sterner school 
which acknowledged Shammaias its mas- 
ter. Schiirer has an interesting chapter 
on this subject. Those controversies were 
often of deeper significance than appears | 
at first sight. These rival schools of | 
Jewish theologians discussed not a few 
of the questions which still agitate the 
theological world. They were divided in 
opinion on the question of the future state 


* The citation of the Book of Koheleth by Hillel, 
and the quotation of proof-texts from Koheleth by 
Simon ben Shetach, who flourished sixty or seventy 
years earlier than Hillel, is fairly quoted as evidence 
against Graetz’s theory that the Book of Ecclesiastes 
was composed in the reign of Herod the Great—-a 
theory which has been endorsed by Renan. But such 
citations are by no means the chief evidence in opposi- 
tion to that theory. Prof. Graetz has, no doubt unin- 
tentionally, misrepresented my views on this point in 
his review in the Afou utsschrift fiir Geschichte u. 
Wissenschaft des Fudenthums (Feb. u. Marz, 1835), 
which I may notice more fully on another occasion. 
See also on this subject the interesting work published 
by Rabbi Dr. S. Schiffer, * Das Buch Kohelet nach 
der Auffassung der Weisen des Talmud und a 
we der jiidischen Erkidrer des Mittelaiters.’’ i 1} 

gs Von der M§schna bis zum Abschluss des babel. 
Talmud” 1884. 
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| of the dead, and the rewards and punish- 
| ments to be meted out in another world. 
| The school of Shammai held that men in 


general will there be divided into three 
classes, two of which, they argued, are 
expressly mentioned, and the third infer- 
entially alluded to, in Dan. xii. 2, where it 


| is written, “ Many of those that sleep in 


the dust shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt.” The third class —namely, 
those who may belong neither to the one 
category nor the other — according to the 
Shammaite doctors, will be delivered over 
to purgatorial fire, in which they will ulti- 
mately be “purified and made white” 
(Dan. xii. 10). In support of their views 
the Shammaites adduced the expression 
used in t Sam. ii. 6: “ He bringeth down 
to the grave (Sheol) and bringeth up;” 
and, what was a still worse argument (con- 
sidered from an exegetical standpoint), the 
mention of “the third part” in Zech. xiii. 
g. The doctors of the school of Hillel 
agreed with the Shammaites in admitting 
the existence of a middle class of trans- 
gressors, but maintained that such persons 
would be dealt with by God more merci- 
fully. In*support of their view they ad- 
duced the description given of God in 
Exod. xxxiv. 6 as “rich in mercy,” and 
went so far as to affirm that David, in the 
116th Psalm, distinctly refers to the case 
of such individuals, and their final deliv- 
erance by God’s mercy. 

It is not our object here to discuss the 
truth or falsehood of such interpretations, 
but to point out that many questions of 
permanent interest were discussed in these 
schools of religious philosophy, and much 
interesting material may be gleaned here 
and there from the sayings of the ancient 
rabbis, tending to throw light on the con- 
| troversies of the present day. 

Foremost among the rabbis properly 
belonging to the first century stands Ga- 
maliel, the great teacher of Saul of Tarsus 
or the Apostle Paul. We can glance but 
slightly at his history. He was a grand- 
son of Hillel, and, like his grandfather, 
president of the Jewish Sanhedrin. St. 
Paul, in his speech to the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem, states that he was brought up in 
Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel, ‘“in- 
structed according to the strict manner of 
the law of our fathers” (Acts xxii. 3). 
Gamaliel is first mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles as taking part in the meeting 
of the Jewish council before which Peter 
and the other apostles were brought for 
daring to preach and teach in the name of 
Jesus. in opposition to the commands of 
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the Sanhedrin. Gamaliel was not then 
president of the Sanhedrin, but was a 
teacher and doctor of the law, “held in 
reputation among all the people.” It was 
mainly through his instrumentality and 
influence that the Sanhedrin was induced 
to set the Apostles at liberty after a slight 
punishment, with the solemn injunction 
not to speak or teach in the name of Jesus 
—acharge which the Apostles, however, 
declined to obey (Acts v. 33-42). The ad- 
vice which Gamaliel gave the council on 
that occasion was: “ Refrain from these 
men and let them alone; for if this coun- 
sel or this work be of men it will be over- 
thrown; but if it be of God, ye will not be 
able to overthrow them, lest haply ye be 
found even to be fighting against God.” 

Rabban Gamaliel* was not long able 
to maintain the passive attitude towards 
Christianity which he recommended. on 
that occasion. An interesting discussion 
on the peculiarities of the Messianic age, 
which took place between him and one of 
his disciples, not improbably the Apostle 
Paul, has been preserved in one of the 
treatises of the Talmud (Shabbath, 30 b), 
and is translated in full in my work on 
* The Book of Koheleth,” pp. 22-25. The 
principal argument made use of in that 
discussion on the Christian side was 
founded on the statement in Eccl. i. 7, 
“There is nothing new under the sun.” 
The disputant on that side seems to have 
maintained that it was absurd to regard 
the physical changes in nature spoken of 
by the prophets as signs of the Messianic 
period to have been meant literally ; which 
position he sought to confirm by the 
authority of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Gamaliel contended that those predictions 
were to be literally accomplished, and that 
their fulfilment might rationally be ex- 
pected, but that the Messianic age had not 
arrived, since such changes had not taken 
place. 

Gamaliel in his lster years was more 
decidedly opposed to the Christian reli- 
gion, as is proved by.the fact that he was 
chosen some years later as nasi or prince 
of the Sanhedrin. His sayings preserved 
in the “ Pirke Aboth” point in the same 
direction: ‘* Make to thyself a master, and 
remove thyself from doubt, and do not 


* Rabbi, my master or my lord, was the ordinary 
title given to the Jewish doctors of Palestine. Rab, 
master, is especially used of the Jewish doctors o' 
Babylon. Rabban, our master or our lord, is a title 
given to some seven or eight of the descendants of 
Hillel. The great scholars of the period which closed 
with Hillel and Shammai received no similar titles of 
honor. Their simple names were regarded as in 
themselves sufficiently honorable. 
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| often give tithes by conjecture.” The 
| first two seem to have been levelled at the 
: use or abuse of private judgment in mat- 
| ters of religion. 


Gamaliel urges the im- 
portance of following the counsel of “the 
wise,” that is, the duty of submission to 
the decision of the synagogue. His sec- 
ond saying is in some respects parallel to 
“How long halt ye between two mas- 
ters?” The third saying seems to refer 
toa different matter. Its meaning is, do 
not often give tithes on mere guesswork, 
or at haphazard; for if a person gives 
more than required he will be regarded as 
prodigal or a hypocrite, but if less than is 
right he commits sin, and will be con- 
demned as avaricious. 

No historical weight whatever is to be 
attached to the legend which affirms that 
Gamaliel ultimately became a convert to 
Christianity. The story of his having 
been buried in Pisa, where the grave of St. 
Gamaliel is still pointed out, is of course 
wholly mythical. The death of Gamaliel 
took place about eighteen years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. He is often 
styled Gamaliel the Elder, to distinguis 
him from R. Gamaliel II., of whom we 
shall speak shortly. Of Gamaliel I. it is 
said, “‘ when Gamaliel the Elder died the 
glory of the law ceased, and purity and 
sanctity died.” His presidency of the 
Sanhedrin was distinguished by a con- 
siderable number of reforms in Jewish 
usages, and by the display of a consider- 
able friendliness of spirit towards the 
Gentiles, even towards such as were still 
attached to pagan rites and ceremonies. 

Simeon the son of Gamaliel was, accord- 
ing to Josephus, a man of great wisdom 
and reason, and capable of restoring pub- 
lic affairs by his prudence when in a crit- 
ical condition (Life, § 38). Josephus states 
that Simeon was personally unfriendly 
towards himself, and, consequently, that 
writer’s account of Simeon (which in some 
respects is unfavorable) cannot be implic- 
itly relied on. He appears to have be- 
longed to the peace party in the closing 
years of the Jewish commonwealth. He 
was killed at or shortly before the capture 
of Jerusalem. A saying of his is pre- 
served in the treatise “ Aboth:” “ All 
my days I have grown up among the wise, 
and have not found aught good for a man 


but silence; not learning but doing is the 


important thing, for every one who multi- 
plies words brings forth sin.” The mean- 


ing of this aphorism is more profound than 
that of the English proverb, “ Speech is 
silver, silence is golden.” or than the par- 
allel proverb of another rabbi (R. Joshua), 
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“ Speech is worth asela [a shekel], silence 
two.”* The saying of Simeon ben Gama- 
liel has reference to the vain wrangling 
which often occurred in the Jewish schools 
during the Roman period, and which not 
unfrequently concerned matters really be- 
yond the comprehension of man. Such 
idle talk often sorely perplexed the poor 
uninitiated “ wayfaring men,” who some- 
times scarcely knew how to find the way 
to the city (Jerusalem), although they ven- 
tured to engage in subtle questions of 
theology. At an earlier period the di- 
vinely inspired Koheleth had found it 
necessary similarly to rebuke folly (Eccl. 
x. 12-15), and to remind his hearers of the 
fact there was “atime to keep silence” 
(Eccl. iii. 7). The Talmud contains many 
similar warnings. The man who pre- 
sumes to talk too much, even in praise of 
the Holy One of Israel, is warned that he 
is in danger of being “ swallowed up,” or 
“rooted out of the earth.” ¢ The prophet 
Habakkuk says, “ The Lord is in his holy 
Temple: let all the earth keep silence 
before him; ” and the Psalmist exclaims, 
“ Silence is his praise” (Ps. Ixv. 2).$ On 
the wisdom of keeping silence on many 
points of theological controversy the Tal- 
mud notes, “ Beautiful is silence to the 
wise, how much more so to the fools.” § 
One might well compare the Latin prov- 
erb, “*O! si tacuisses, philosophus man- 
sisses !” 

Johanan ben Zakkai and Jonathan ben 
Uzziel were contemporaries of the great 
Gamaliel. They were termed respectively 
“the eldest” and “the youngest” of a 
group of eighty disciples who specially 
attached themselves to Hillel. A later 
tradition in the “ Aboth R. Nathan ” (ap- 
parently founded on the ambiguity of the 
Hebrew expressions denoting “ eldest” 
and “ youngest”) amplifies the statement, 
and relates that Hillel had eighty disci- 
ples, thirty of whom were worthy that the 
Shekinah should rest on them as it did on 
Moses ; thirty that the sun should stand 
still for them as it did for Joshua; while 
twenty were of medium capacity, the least 
of whom was Johanan ben Zakkai. The 
latter story does not indeed harmonize 
with the fact that Hillel himself used to 
term Johanan ben Zakkai, “ the father of 
wisdom and the upholder of the future.” 


. 

* Midrash Koheleth on ch.v. 5. 

t See Dr. C. Taylor’s note 38 on p. 39. 

+ This is the literal sense of the phrase rendered 
** praise uniteth for Thee,” in our A.V. See the com- 
ment of Delitzsch on that passage, and also of Pe- 
rowne. 

§ Jer. Talmud, Pesachim, ix. 1; Babli, Pesachim, 
99 a. 
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Ben Zakkai was known as a firm adherent 
to the old Jewish traditions, and a strict 
teacher of morals. He was disposed to 
be friendly to strangers, although he lived 
at a time when the feeling of the Jewish 
nation was aroused to desperation against 
their cruel tyrants the Romans. He 
taught his disciples that there was a hope 
even of the salvation of the Gentiles in 
the future state. From the expression 
used in Prov. xiv. 34 — “ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
the people” —he drew the conclusion 
(the theological correctness of which need 
not here be discussed) that moral goodness 
would procure the same mercy for the 
Gentiles as the sin-offering obtained for 
Israel (Baba Bathra, Io b). 

The learning and wisdom of Ben Zak- 
kai attracted many disciples around him, 
even in those troublous times. He occu- 
pied himself chiefly in expounding the 
law, and in teaching the traditions which 
in process of time had clustered around 
it. He used to teach his disciples in the 
cool of the evening, sitting under the 
shade of the Temple walls. He attacked 
the tenets of the Sadducees; and con- 
demned all attempts at rebellion against 
the Romans as wicked and foolish. Hence 
he occupied a position similar to that 
which had been assumed by Jeremiah 
during the Babylonian war. 

Ben Zakkai was, like Jeremiah, a strong 
advocate for peace. “Wherefore will 
ye,” said he to the Zealots, “destroy the 
city, and give over the Temple to confla- 
gration?” Indignant at the iniquities 
which prevailed among the Galileans, he 
exclaimed, ‘*O Galilee, Galilee, thou hat- 
est the law; thine end will be to seek 
employment from the hands of the rob- 
bers ” (Jer. Shabbath, xvi. 15 d). 

According to a story told on Jewish 
authority, and referred to in the Talmuds, 
during the siege of Jerusalem the gates of 
the Temple, which had been duly shut and 
barred in the evening, were found to have 
mysteriously opened themselves in the 
morning. R. Johanan ben Zakkai re- 
buked the gates of the sanctuary in the 
following terms: “QO sanctuary, sanctu- 
ary! why dost thou trouble thyself? I 
know of thee that thine end is to be left 
desolate, for Zechariah the son of Iddo 
prophesied long since against thee, ‘ Open 
thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may 
devour thy cedars.’” (Zech. xi. 1).* 


* See on this passage my ‘‘ Bampton Lectures on 
Zechariah,’ p. 303. ‘The Targum Sheni on Esther 


| relates a similar legend, and states that the words 


were spoken by a voice from heaven when the Temple 
was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. 
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As Ben Zakkai was known to belong to 
the peace party, he was offered during 
the siege of Jerusalem a place of refuge in 
the Roman camp. He first strove to per- 
suade the Jews to surrender, but finding 
that in vain, he determined to accept the 
offer of the Romans. He induced his 
nephew Ben Batiach, a captain of the 
Zealots, to aid him in effecting his escape. 
His disciples spread abroad the news 
that their master was dead, and in the 
dusk of evening two of them (Elazar and 
Joshua) bore the supposed corpse ina 
coffin to the gate of the city. They had 
wisely taken the precaution to place inside 
the coffin some meat ina state of putrefac- 
tion, in order that the odor of its decom- 
position might aid them to attain their ob- 
ject. 
them to secure the wished-for permission 
to pass beyond the gates. It required all 
the authority to be exercised which Ben 
Batiach possessed before the wild soldiers 
were finally restrained from forcing open 
the coffin. Having thus escaped with the 
skin of his teeth, Ben Zakkai was favor- 
ably received by the Romans. He exerted 
all his eloquence to induce the Roman 
general to punish only the guilty and to 


But even that device hardly enabled | 
;sages of Scripture. 





spare the city and Temple. According to 
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and not sacrifice ” (see Baba Bathra, to b). 
On account of his re-organization of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical arrangements, and 
the adaptation of the old law to the altered 
circumstances of the times, Ben Zakkai 
has been termed by Graetz, “the founder 
of Talmudic Judaism.” It is owing 
chiefly to Ben Zakkai’s efforts that the 
Jews, in spite of their misfortunes, con- 
tinued to exist as a nation though no 
longer a State; that Judaism in its altered 
form attained the position of a religion, 
though destitute of a commor sanctuary 
and without sacrifice, and that the Jewish 
doctrine attained the right of law though 
without any recognized legal tribunal (see 
Bacher, p. 26). 

Ben Zakkai’s love of peace led him to 
give curious explanations of certain pas- 
The command in 
Exod. xx. 25 not to employ a tool of iron 
in the erection of the altar was explained 
symbolically : * The iron is the symbol of 
war and strife, the altar that of peace and 
reconciliation; iron must therefore be 
kept far from the altar” (Mechilta on 
Yithra, § 11). “If God commanded that 
no iron should be employed over the 
stones of the altar, which neither see, nor 
hear, nor speak, because they procure 


the common legend, the rabbi saluted the | peace between Israel and the Father in 
Roman general as king. The Roman in-| Heaven, how much more shall God’s judg- 
formed him that he was not a king.| ment be far from every one who makes 
“ True,” replied the rabbi, “thou art not| peace between individuals, between man 
yet a king; but a monarch shalt thou be-| and wife, city and city, nation and nation, 
come, for the Temple of Jerusalem can | kingdom and kingdom, family and family ” 


only perish by the hands of a king.” 


|\(see Bacher, p. 31). The blessings pro- 


At his earnest request the Roman com-| nounced in the Sermon on the Mount 


mander permitted Ben Zakkai to open a/| 
school in Jamnia, a small city situated | 
not far from the seacoast between Joppa | 
(now Jaffa) and Ashdod. The request 
appeared small, but it was fraught with 
important results to the Jewish people. 
When tidings came of the terrible 
though expected catastrophe, and of the 
destruction of the Temple round which 


the affections of the Jews were centred, | 


Ben Zakkai rent his clothes, and mourned 
as for the loss of a nearest relation. But | 
he did not abandon himself to despair, | 
though his disciples were disposed to re- 


gard ail as hopelessly lost, because there | 
was no longer a temple in which to wor- | 


ship God, nor a place where the sin-offer- | 


ing could be offered in accordance with 
the law of Moses. Johanan ben Zakkai 
strove to console them with the thought 
that acts of benevolence and mercy would 
be accepted by God in room of the sin- 
offering, and dwelt on the teaching of the 
prophet (Hosea vi. 6), “1 will have mercy 


must recur to the minds of all: “ Blessed 


}are the merciful: for they shall obtain 


mercy. Blessed are the peacemakers: 


for they shall be called sons of God ” (Matt. 


V- 7; 9): 

A saying of Ben Zakkai’s is quoted in 
the treatise ‘ Aboth:” “If thou hast prac- 
tised Thorah (the law) much, claim not 
merit to thyself, for thereunto wast thou 
created.”” Compare the words of our 
Lord: “ When ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say, 
We are unprofitable servants: we have 
done that which was our duty to do ” (Luke 
xvii. 10), We may also call to mind the 
saying of the apostle: “If I preach the 
gospel I have nothing to glory of; for 
necessity is laid upon me;+for woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the gospel” (1 
Cor. ix. 16). 

Ben Zakkai had five favorite disciples, 
whom he used thus to describe: “ Eliezer 
ben Hyrkanus is like a plastered cistern, 
which loseth not a drop of water; Joshua 
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ben Hananyah, happy is she that bare | 
him! Jose the priest is pious; Simeon | 
ben Nathanael is one who fears sin; 
Elazar ben ‘Arak is a bubbling spring” 
(Aboth ii. 10, Strack’s edit. ii. 86). 

He asked these disciples one day to “ go | 
and see what is the good way which man | 
should cleave to.” R. Eliezer said, “A 
good eye” (ze. a bountiful eye); R. 
Joshua said, ‘A good companion;” R, 
Jose, “A good neighbor;” R. Simeon, | 
** He who foresees that which shall hap- 
pen ;” R, Elazar ben ‘Arak said, “ A good 
heart.” Ben Zakkai said, “I approve of 
the words of Elazar ben ‘Arak rather than 
yours, for his words include yours.” 

On another occasion Ben Zakkai said 
to his disciples, ‘*Go and see what is the 
evil way from which man should keep 
himself.” R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanus said, 
“ An evil eye ;” R. Joshua said, * An evil 
companion ; ”’ R. Jose said, * An evil neigh- 
bor ;’’ R. Simeon said, “* He that borrow- 
eth and payeth not again ; he who borrows 
from man is like one who borrows from 
God [/t. “ the Place ”], as it is said, ‘ The 
wicked borroweth and payeth not again, 
but the righteous is gracious and giv- 
eth;’” R. Elazar ben ‘Arak said, “ An 
evil heart.” Johanan ben Zakkai said, “ I 
approve the words of Elazar ben ‘Arak 
more than your words, for his words in- 
clude yours.” * 

When Ben Zakkai was overwhelmed 
with sorrow at the death of his only son, 
these five scholars came to visit him, and 





sought to console him. They came in 
one by one, and sat each down alone be- 
fore him, and begged permission to speak. 
Permission having been granted, R. 
Eliezer ben Hyrkanus sought to comfort 
the teacher by adducing the case of | 
Adam, who comforted himself after the | 
death of his son. Ben Zakkai replied, | 
“ Is it not enough that I should be afflicted | 


myself, that I should also be reminded of | 


the grief of Adam?” R. Joshua next 
entered, and spoke of the sorrow that over- 
whelmed Job when he lost all his sons and 
daughters in one day. The old rabbi 
gave a similar answer: “Is it not enough 
that I should myself be afflicted, but I 
must also be reminded of the sorrows of 
Job?” R. Jose the priest next begged 
permission to speak, and tried to console 
him with recalling to his mind that Aaron, 
the great high priest of Israel, lost his two | 
sons when grown up to maturity. He} 
received the same reply; so did R. Sim-| 





_* These two anecdotes are both found in * Aboth’”? | 
ii, 12, 13, Or in Strack’s edit. ii. 8 b, 9. 
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eon, who spoke of King David’s loss of 
his child. R. Elazar ben ‘Arak next en- 
tered. When Johanan ben Zakkai saw 
him, he said unto his attendant, “ Throw 
away your things, and go to the bath, for 
this is a great man, and I am not able to 
stand before him.” Elazar entered, and sat 
down before Ben Zakkai, and said, “I will 
tell thee a parable as to what this thing is 
like. It is like untoa man into whose care 
a king had entrusted a deposit, and who 
was daily wont to weep and say, *‘ Woe is 
me, how shall I be able to render up this 
deposit safely?’ Rabbi,” said he, “thou 
hadst once a son who used to read the 
Law, and the Prophets, and the Holy 
Writings, Mishnah, Halakoth, and Hag- 
gadoth ; he has departed from this world 
free from sin, and canst thou not receive 
comfort in the thought that thou hast re- 
stored to God in safety the deposit he 
committed to thee?” “O Rabbi Elazar, 
my son,” replied the aged teacher, ‘thou 
hast comforted me inthe manner in which 
the sons of man may be comforted.” * 

In another treatise of the Talmud, that 
entitled “ Berachoth,” it is related that 
when Rabban Johanan was on his death- 
bed his scholars came to visit him. When 
he saw them he began to weep. Then 
said his scholars to him, “ O Light of Is- 
rael! O Pillar at the right hand!” (allud- 
ing to the two pillars erected by Solomon 
in the porch of the Temple, Boaz on the 
left and Jachin on the right, 1 Kings vii. 
21), “O mighty Hammer! why weepest 
thou?” He said to them, “If they were 
about to bring me before a king of flesh 
and blood, who to-day is and to-morrow 
will be in his grave, even then I might 
weep. But if he were angry with me his 
anger is not eternal; and if he were to 
cast me into chains, his chains are not 
eternal; and if he were to put me to death, 
his death would not be eternal; I might 
appease him with words, or bribe him with 
riches. But now they are about to lead 
me before the King of kings, the Holy 
One, blessed be he! who liveth and abid- 
eth for everlasting; and if he casts me 
into chains, his chains are eternal chains, 
and if he kills me, it is everlasting death ; 
and I cannot appease him with words, nor 
bribe him with mammon, Nor is thatall: 
there are before him two ways; one leads 
to the Garden of Eden, and one to Ge- 
henna, and I know not which way they 
will conduct me to ; and shall I not weep?” 
His scholars said to him, “ Bless us, O 


* We have somewhat curtailed the anecdote as told 


| in the ** Aboth Rabbi Nathan,” § xiv. 
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our master!” He said to them, “ May it 
be the will of God that the fear of Heaven 
may be impressed upon you like the fear 
of flesh and blood!” His disciples said 
to him, “Is that all?” He said to them, 
* And would that it were even so!”’ (that 
is, that you had always such fear before 
you !), “for when a man is about to com- 
mit a sin, he is wont to say, If only no 
man would see me!” Shortly before his 
death, Ben Zakkai exclaimed, “ Keep the 
vessels from uncleanness ” (z.¢., take them 
out of the house, since all the vessels are 
unclean which are in a house where a 
death occurs), “and place a chair for 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, for he is coming ” 
(Berachoth, 28 b). That is, in accordance 
with a prevalent belief that dying saints 
were visited by the spirits of the departed, 
Ben Zakkai’s last thoughts were that Hez- 
ekiah, the pious king of Judah, was ap- 
proaching to conduct him to the judgment 
seat of the Eternal. It is not for us to 
moralize over this death-bed scene in the 
manner Lightfoot has done with more than 
questionable taste, exclaiming, “ Ah! mis- 
eram ac languentem Phariszi in morte 
fiduciam.” 

The five disciples of Ben Zakkai sur- 
vived their master. Of the eldest of them, 
Eliezer ben Hyrkanus, Ben Zakkai once 
said, “If all the wise men of Israel were 
placed in one scale of the balance, and 
Eliezer ben Hyrkanus in the other, he 
would outweigh them all ” (Aboth ii. 8 b). 
Eliezer ben Hyrkanus, some years after 
Ben Zakkai’s death, was, however, placed 
under the ban, because of his determined 
opposition to the opinion of the majority 
of the learned men. But it is noteworthy 
that, notwithstanding this fact, as Jost 
(Geschichte der Juden) remarks, the Mish- 
nah has preserved more of his sayings 
than of those of his contemporaries. An 
interesting collection of these on a large 
variety of subjects is to be found in 
Bacher’s valuable treatise. His three say- 
ings (preserved in the treatise “ Aboth ”’) 
show that he wished his disciples to profit 
by his experience, and to be more ready 
than he was to submit to the decisions of 
the majority of the sages. These sayings 
are: “ Let the honor of thy friend be dear 
unto thee as thine own and be not easily 
provoked ; and repent one day before thy 
death [thatis, repent to-day, for to-morrow 
thou mayest die]. And warm thyself be- 
fore the fire of the wise, but beware of 
their coals, that thou mayest not be burnt ; 
for their bite is like the bite of a fox, and 
their sting the sting of a scorpion, and 


their hissing like the hissing of a fiery | 
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| serpent, and all their words like coals of 
fire.” 

R. Joshua, the second disciple, was de- 
servedly held in good reputation. He was 
the disciple who, in company with Elazar 
ben ‘Arak, had borne Ben Zakkai in his 
coffin out of the gate of Jerusalem into 
the Roman lines. He was a Levite, and 
belonged to the singers of the Temple. 
He was, however, compelled to follow the 
occupation of a smith in order to obtain 
his daily livelihood. Hence he occupied 
in some respects a middle position be- 
tween the upper and the lower classes of 
Jewish society, and is said to have been 
the only one of the learned class who had 
any hold upon the affections of the com- 
mon people. He was so ugly in person 
that a Roman princess once asked him 
the impudent question, “ Why is so much 
wisdom contained in such an unshapely 
vessel?’’ She received, however, a pun- 
gent reply. ‘ Wine,” remarked the rabbi, 
“is not kept in golden jars, but in earthen- 
ware vessels.” Like his master, R. Joshua 
was a man of peace, and did all in his 
power to calm his countrymen during the 
rebellion against Roman domination in the 
days of Trajan. He is said to have had 
considerable knowledge of astronomy and 
to have understood some of the laws that 
regulate the reappearance of comets, and 
his knowledge of such matters enabled 
him during a sea voyage to save the crew 
from destruction. His sayings (preserved 
in “Aboth”) are: “An evil eye [envy], 
and the evil nature, and hatred of the 
creatures [mankind], drive a man out of 
the world.” Compare with the last clause 
the more profound saying of the apostle, 
“ He that hateth his brother is a murderer ; 
and ye know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him ” (1 John iii. 15). 

R. Jose, surnamed by his master “ the 
pious,” also said three things: “ Let the 
wealth of thy companion be as precious to 
thee as thine own; prepare thyself to 
learn Thorah [the Holy Scriptures], for it 
is not an inherited possession [that is, its 
acquisition requires personal toil and 
effort]; and let all thine actions be done 
for the name of heaven ” — for the honor 
of God, and not for selfish ends. Dr. C. 
Taylor observes that an Oxford manuscript 
of “ Aboth ” here contains a reference to 
the blessing pronounced on Jael for the 
murder of Sisera, as a good illustration of 
the principle that an evil action done from 
a good motive is better in God’s sight than 
a good action performed from evil motives. 

The first of R. Jose’s sayings reminds 
us of our Lord’s remark, “If ye have not 

















been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, 
who will commit to your trust the true 
riches? And if ye have not been faithful 
in that which is another’s, who will give 
you that which is your own?” (Luke xvi. 
11,12) His last saying may be paralleled 
with, “* Whether ye eat or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God” 
(1 Cor, x. 31). 

R. Simeon ben Nathanael, the fourth 
disciple, commended by Ben Zakkai as 
one who “ feared sin,” seems to have had 
something of the character of the Nathan- 
ael commended in the Gospel as “an 
Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile” 
(John i. 47). Were we to let ourselves be 
guided by fancy, we might conjecture that 
the two men were related to each other. 
R. Simeon’s sayings are: “ Be careful in 
reading the Shema‘ [that is, the “ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,” 
Deut. vi. 4, recited morning and evening 
by every Jew], and in prayer; and when 
thou prayest make not thy prayer an or- 
dinance,* but an entreaty before God, 
blessed be he! for it is said, ‘for he is 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in grace, and repenteth of the 
evil ’ (Joel ii. 13); and be not wicked unto 
thyself.” The last clause is a quotation 
from Sirach xiv. 5, and is probably cor- 
rectly explained by Geiger (ap. Strack), 
though differently interpreted by Taylor, 
“be not sinful for thyself” —ze, when 
thou art removed from the company and 
observation of other men, and then reveal- 
est thy true character to thyself by heart- 
lessness in prayer, as one who has no love 
to God. ‘The sayings of the fifth disciple, 
R. Elazar ben ‘Arak, are peculiar: “ Be 
diligent to learn Thorah, that thou mayest 
know what to answer to Epicurus [a com- 
mon designation in the Talmud of the 
free-thinking Jew], and know before whom 
thou toilest, and who is the Lord of thy 
work, that he may render to thee the re- 
ward of thy doing.” A New Testament 
parallel to this is the warning of St. Peter 
in his first epistie, addressed to the Jews 
of the dispersion (ch. iii. 15), “ Fear not 
their fear, neither be troubled; but sanc- 
tify in your hearts Christ as Lord: being 
ready always to give answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason concerning the 
hope that is in you, yet with meekness 
and fear; having a good conscience, that, 
wherein ye are spoken against, they may 


* That is, not like some command attended to only 
from compulsion, and gone through without any taste 
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for it. Shammai used to insist on the reading of the | 
law at stated times as a fixed ordinance which should | 
never be omitted. | 
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be put to shame, who revile your good 
manner of life in Christ.” 

Gamaliel II, was grandson of the re- 
nowned Gamaliel. He was carefully 
trained by his father, Simeon, in all the 
learning of the Jewish schools. He re- 
mained in Jerusalem during the terrible 
siege of Titus, and was one of the prison- 
ers taken at its capture. His life was 
spared by the Roman general, at the in- 
tercession of Johanan ben Zakkai. Ad- 
vanced to the presidency of the Jewish 
Sanhedrin, and recognized by the Roman 
authorities as the representative of the 
Jewish nation, Gamaliel strove hard to 
unite the two great parties which had long 
divided the Jewish schools, namely, the 
followers of Hillel and Shammai. He 
exercised a rigid discrimination in admit- 
ting students to the school at Jamnia, and 
placed at the door a janitor to exclude the 
unworthy. From the precision in which 
the scholars -were drawn up in regular 
lines, that school obtained in his day the 
name of “ The Vine Garden.” He strove 
as far as possible to suppress disputations 
on useless subjects, and made all feel the 
authority of the patriarchal chair. He 
introduced the ban or excommunication, 
in order to silence opposition. The ban 
or excommunication was, however, in that 
period comparatively mild in its effects, 
although the person under such a sentence 
had to wear mourning, and was restricted 
in intercourse with his fellows. Gamaliel 
used this weapon not merely to punish 
junior offenders, but to strike down his 
equals. R. Akiba was threatened with 
this punishment, and it was actually in- 
flicted on the most Icarned disciple of Ben 
Zakkai, namely, Eliezer ben Hyrkanus, 
But the further attempt to exercise disci- 
pline upon R. Joshua aroused to a flame 
the long pent-up indignation against the 
patriarch. He was accordingly deposed 
at the synod of Jamnia (A.D. 118), and 
the presidency bestowed upon the youth- 
ful Elazar ben ‘Asariah. The synod of 
Jamnia was remarkable for several other 
subjects brought under discussion, and 
especially for having been the Jewish 
council which finally silenced the objec- 
tions made in Jewish circles to the reten- 
tion of the Book of Koheleth and the 
Song of Songs among the sacred writings. 

Elazar ben ‘Asariah at once threw open 
the school at Jamnia, removed the porter, 
and admitted all who chose to enter freely. 
The obnoxious rules passed by Gamaliel 
were repealed. The school was soon 
filled to overflowing. Gamaliel exhibited 
under these circumstances remarkable 
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self-control, and still continued regularly 
to attend the disputations. One day an 
Ammonite proselyte of the house of Judah 
sought to be admitted to the congregation 
of Israel. R. Gamaliel opposed his ad- 
mission, appealing to the prohibition con- 
tained in Deut. xxiii. 3, “* An Ammonite or 
Moabite shall not enter into the congrega- 
tion of the Lord.” R. Joshua maintained 
that the proselyte ought ito be received. 
“Are these people still,” asked he “in 
their ancient possessions? Did not Sen- 
nacherib carry them away captive to 
Assyria?” (Isa, x.) 
ten,” urged R. Gamaliel, “1 will bring 
again the captivity of the children of Am- 
mon?” (Jer. xlix. 6). “ They have verily 
been brought back again,” said Gamaliel. 
R. Joshua ‘maintained that such was not 
the case. At the close of the debate the 
assembly divided, and the views advocated 
by R. Joshua were accepted by the large 
majority of votes. R.Gamaliel then with- 


drew his opposition, and the proselyte | 


was admitted into the congregation. R. | 
Gamaliel, after the meeting, visited R. 


Joshua in his dwelling and sought recon- | 


ciliation with him. The latter was a nail- 
smith, and his house was black with the | 
smoke of the furnace. Gamaliel on enter- 
ing marvelled to see the place in which his | 
renowned adversary lived. ‘ Thy walls,” 
said he in astonishment, “ bear testimony 
to the fact that thou art a blacksmith.” 
‘*Woe,” answered R. Joshua, “to the 
generation whose leader thou art! ,thou 


knowest not the poverty of the learned, or | 
how they support themselves!” “ Forgive | 


me,” said R. Gamaliel, “I have been un- | 
just tothee.” R. Joshua was silent. “ For-| 
give me,” urged R. Gamaliel, “out of 
consideration for the honor of my father.” 
R. Joshua gave him his hand, and the two 
learned men were reconciled on the spot.* 
The reconciliation was noised abroad, and 
created a deep revulsion in favor of Gama- 
liel. R. Elazar ben ‘Asariah generously 
resigned the patriarchate, and Gamaliel 
I]. was reinstated in the post. 

We close this notice of Gamaliel II. 
with the golden saying of his mentioned 
in “Aboth,” a saying which seems to 
have been called forth by such experi- 
ences: “On three things the world stands: 
on judgment, and on truth, and on peace.” 
* Justice, truth, and peace,” as Dr. Charles 
Taylor notes, “are collectively the obvdeo- 
Hog of society, a threefold cord which is 
not quickly broken ” (Eccl. iv. 12). Peace 


* See Berachoth, 28 a. The same story is related in 
Bechoroth, 36. 
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‘plays an important part in the New Tes- 

tament. Thusof Christ it is said, * He is 
our peace” (Eph. ii. 14); and St. Paul 
says, “the God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly” (Rom. xvi. 20). 
Peace, as Taylor observes, is a Talmudic 
name of God, and the etymological con- 
nection in Hebrew between peace and 
perfectness, “everything is perfected by 
| peace ”— affords a clue to the source 
‘from whence several of the Pauline ex- 
| pressions may have been derived. 

R. Elazar ben ‘Asariah used to ask: 
“To what is that man like whose wisdom 
is greater than his doings [works]? He 
is like to a tree whose branches are many, 
but whose roots are few; and the wind 
comes and uproots it, and overturns it, as 
|it is written, ‘and he shall be as one 
stripped naked [as the heath, A. V.]Jin the 
| desert, and shall not see when good com- 
eth, and he shall inhabit the parched 
places in the wilderness, a salt land, and 
not inhabited’ (Jer. xvii. 6). But what is 
that man like whose doings are greater 
ithan his wisdom? Like a tree whose 
branches are few, and whose roots are 
|many, for though all the winds which are 
in the world come and light upon it they 
do not move it from its ‘place, according 
as it is said,‘and he shall be like a tree 
| planted by the waters, and that spreadeth 
out her roots by the river, and shall not 
see when heat cometh, and her leaf shall 
be green, and shall not be careful in the 
year of drought, neither shall cease from 
yielding fruit,’” (Jer. xvii. 8) (Aboth iii. 
27,in Strack’s ed., iii. 17). 

The striking resemblance of this senti- 
ment to the words of our Lord at the con- 
| clusion of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
vii. 24-27) cannot fail to suggest itself to 
the mind. The details of the parable of 
our Lord are different, but the teaching of 
both parables is identical. 

The last and most famous of the great 
Jewish rabbis of the first century who 
shall be here mentionedis R. Akiba. Ac- 
cording to the common story he was of 
Gentile origin. He entered into the em- 
ployment of a rich inhabitant of Jerusa- 
lem asa shepherd. While so engaged he 
cordially hated the learned class, possibly 
because of the contempt often exhibited 
by them to persons of his class. He once 
said, ‘When I was one of the common 
people I would say, O that I had here the 
disciple or a wise man, that I might bite 
/him like an ass *(Pesachim, 49b). But his 








| hatred to learning was totally altered by his 
falling in love with Rachel, the daughter of 
i his employer. 


He was then a widower, 














and had one son by a previous wife. He 
was a man of noble exterior as well as of 
great mental powers. 
turned with love. But Rachel refused to 
give him her hand unless he abandoned 
his shepherd’s staff and became a scholar. 
Though forty years of age, he accepted 
the conditions imposed bv his beloved, 
and forthwith enrolled himself as the pupil 
of the most distinguished Jewish teachers 
of that day. For twelve years he devoted 
himself to intense study, though at first he 
learned slowly and with difficulty. He 
began his studies some fifteen years previ- 
ous to the destruction of the Temple by 
Titus. Though his fellow-students were 
men of the highest abilities, Akiba excelled 
them all. He carefully learned the tradi- 
tions of the fathers, and acquired the skill 
to discover proofs for these, or allusions 
to them, in passages of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. When on one occasion he pressed 
his opponent R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanus 
hard in argument, R. Joshua, the learned 
blacksmith, said to Eliezer, “See, these 
are the people which you despise ” (Jer. 
Pesach. vi. 4). 

In due course Akiba was married; but 
Rachel’s father, Kalba Shebna, opposed 
the marriage, and it took place privately. 
Kalba Shebna drove the pair from his 
house, and disinherited his daughter. The 
married pair were accordingly reduced to 
great straits. Their first child was born 
upon a heap of straw, and Rachel was 
compelled to cut off her hair and sell it in 
order to provide the means of subsist- 
ence. R. Akiba consoled her on the oc- 
casion with the promise, ‘“ When I become 
rich I will buy for thee a golden Jerusa- 
lem.” He was obliged to separate himself 
for several years from her society while 
carrying on his studies at Jerusalem. 
When he returned to Bene-Berak, south- 
east of Joppa, after having completed his 
studies, in order to found a college of his 
own, a multitude went out to meet the 
then distinguished rabbi. Rachel, clad 
in a miserable attire, went also forth to 
meet him, and when she saw him sprang 
forward and clasped his knees, His dis- 
ciples, not knowing who she was, at- 
tempted to thrust her away. But R. 
Akiba exclaimed, “ Let her alone, make 
room for her; all that Iam, and that you 
are, we have to thank her for” (Nedarim, 
50). Her father, proud of the fame of his 
son-in-law, now bestowed upon her a rich 
dowry, and left R. Akiba his entire pos- 
sessions. R, Akiba was not unmindful of 
the promise he had made in the days of 
poverty, and bestowed upon his wife a 


His love was re-| 
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| magnificent robe upon which was embroid- 
ered in gold a picture of Jerusalem.* 

According to the story, the wife of the 
_Jewish patriarch became envious on ac- 
| count of the splendor of the robe which 
|R. Akiba bestowed upon his wife, and 
complained that no such present had been 
bestowed upon her. The patriarch Ga- 
maliel I]. reprimanded her for her jealousy, 
remarking that a wife only deserved such 
a distinction who had deprivee herself of 
her tresses for the sake of her husband. 
Possessed of a wife of such sterling quali- 
ties, itis no wonder that one of the say- 
ings attributed to R. Akiba should be: 
“That man is rich who possesses a wife 
with excellent virtues ’ (Shabbath, 25). 

R. Akiba’s school in Bene-Berak soon 
became famous, and many of the distin- 
guished rabbis of a later period were 
among his pupils. His scholars were 
wont to compare R. Akiba to a husband- 
man who goes out to a field to seek for 
grain. If he finds wheat he gathers that, 
if barley he takesit also. If he sees spelt 
he adds it to his stock, or if beans or len- 
tiles he reaps them also. But when he 
returns, he arrangesall in order according 
to their respective sorts.| His rules for 
teaching were, “ A portion daily, a portion 
daily.” “ Repeat often the sentence which 
you wish to impress on the minds of your 
scholars.” ‘Teach out of a book which 
is correct, for a blunder once fixed in the 
memory cannot easily be eradicated.” 

It is unnecessary here to enter into any 
details as to his learning. This subject 
is ably treated in the work of Bacher, who 
gives numerous instances of his ingg 
nuity. His subtlety enabled him to dis- 
cover many Biblical arguments in favor of 
the traditions of thefathers. Those inter- 
pretations often cannot bear the light of 
modern criticism, although similar princi- 
ples of exegesis have been only too com- 
mon with popular preachers of all 
churches, who sometimes take little trouble 
to ascertain the real meaning of the texts 
they venture to expound. R. Akiba was 
said to be able to give a reason for every 
little stroke and point in the sacred writ- 
| ings. 
| He used to say of sin that “in the be- 
| ginning it is as weak as the thread of a 
| spider, but in the end as strong as the 
| towing-rope of a ship” (Midrash Bere- 
shith, § xxii., on Gen. iv. 6). This saying 
|of his was founded on Isaiah v.18. On 





/one occasion he taught for a time his stu- 


* See Graetz’s Geschichte der Juden, iv. 59 ff. 
+ Aboth Rabbi Nathan, § 13. 
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dents in the morning under the shade of a | 
large fig-tree. When the figs began to get 
ripe, the owner of the tree was wont to go 
out very early and gather all the ripe fruit. 
Fearing that he did so because he sus- 
pected their honesty, the rabbi and his 
pupils removed to another locality. The 
owner was disappointed when he came 
and found that they had left the place. 
He at once sought them and discovered 
where they had removed. “ My lords,” 
said the owner, ‘‘ you afforded me much 
pleasure when you held your meetings 
under my fig-tree, and now you have de- 
prived me of that honor.” ‘We did not 
mean,” replied they, “to deprive you of 
any pleasure.” “ But why did you, then, 
go away from my tree?” asked the owner. 
“ Because,” was the reply, “we thought 
you suspected us.” “I did not suspect 
you,” answered the owner, “and I beg 
that you will return.” They accordingly 
did so. The next morning the owner 
came early as usual, but he stood quietly 
there, and did not gather the figs. When 
the sun shone upon the tree the ripe fruit 
became full of worms. The owner then 
showed the fruit to R. Akiba and his dis- 
ciples, and said, “ You now see why I 
used to pluck off the fruit so early, not 
because I suspected your honesty, but be- 
cause I did not wish the fruit to be de- 
stroyed.” R. Akiba then remarked to his 
disciples, “See ye not that the owner of 
the fig-tree knows exactly when the fruit 
should be gathered; and even so God 
knows the time when the righteous ought 
to be taken away from this world.” He 
then quoted in illustration of the truth 
the expression in the Song of Songs, vi. 
2, “* My beloved is gone down to his gar- 
den to gather lilies.” * 

The following sayings of R. Akiba re- 
mind us of the words of the Apostle John 
in the opening verses of his 1 Epist. iii.: 
“Man is beloved inasmuch as he was 
created in the image of God; greater love 
was it that it was made known to him that 
he was so created.” “Israel is beloved 
because they are called the sons of God; 
greater love was it that this was made 
known to them [in the words of the law], 
as it is said, ‘ Ye are the sons of the Lord 
your God’” (Aboth iii. 21, 22; Strack, 
lil, 14). 

More important are his sayings, in the 
same treatise, on the question of predes- 
tination and foreknowledge: “ Everything 
is foreseen; and freewill is given. The 





* This anecdote is related in the “ Midrash Bere- 
shith,” § xlii., on Gen. xxv. 8, and also in the “* Midrash | 
Koheleth”’ in ch. v. 11, and in other places. 
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world is judged by grace, and everything 
is according to work.” R. Akiba here 
affirms that the supposed opposites, pre- 
destination and freewill, mercy and justice, 
are reconcilable with each other. The 
profound saying of a later rabbi may also 
be quoted as setting forth the prevalent 
opinion among the Pharisees on this ques- 
tion: “Everything is in the power of 
Heaven except the disposition of a man 
towards Heaven.” Whata flood of light 
does the doctrine of the Pharisee shed on 
that of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
who was “a Pharisee and the son of a 
Pharisee,” in the Epistle to the Romans. 
It is the old teaching of the Book of 
Koheleth, namely, that man’s circum- 
stances and surroundings are foreseen 
and predestined, but that man himself is 
free to choose whether he will hear, or 
refuse to hear, the voice of God. 

The last saying of R. Akiba that we 
shall here quote is: “ Everything is given 
[to man] on pledge, and the net [of death ; 
compare Eccl. ix. 12, Isa. xxv. 7] is cast 
over all the living. The office is open; 
the broker [the Lord of the world] gives 
credit; and the ledger is open; and the 
hand writes ; and whosoever will borrow, 
comes and borrows; and the bailiffs [the 
angels] go round continually every day, 
and exact from a man whether he knows 
it or not; and they have whereon to lean 
[evidence enough]; and the judgment isa 
judgment of truth; and everything is pre- 
pared for the Banquet” (Aboth iii. 25, in 
Strack’s ed., iii. 16). Compare the cry of 
the angel in the book of Revelation: 
‘“‘ Blessed are they that are called to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb” (Rev. xix. 


R. Akiba was one of the chief movers 
in the terribie Jewish insurrection in the 
days of Trajan and Hadrian. That second 
war of the Jews had no historian like Jo- 
sephus to record its victories and defeats. 
The last great battle was fought on the 
great plain on which the city Sepporis 
stood, at the Castra Veteraof the Romans. 
That name seems afterwards to have been 
corrupted into that of Bether.* The awful 
struggle might well be described in the 
words of Rev. xiv. 20, * The blood came 
forth even unto the horses’ bridles.” The 
losses of the Romans were too awful to 
permit of their making any boast of the 
victory which they ultimately achieved, 
but according to the lowest calculation, in 
that fearful war more than five hundred 


* See Bether, die fragliche Stadt im Hadrianisch- 
judischen Kriege: ein 1700-jahriges Missverstandniss. 
Von Dr. F. Lebrecht. Berlin: Adolf Cohn, 1877. 
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and eighty thousand Jews perished by the 
sword. 

R. Akiba travelled far and wide previous 
to the breaking out of that insurrection to 
prepare the Jews for the struggle. He 
visited even Rome on that business. As 
his companions heard in the distance the 
noise of the great city, they were startled, 
and thought of the days of the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus. The rabbi con- 
soled them with the remark, “ If the wicked 
now prosper so much, how will it be by 
and by with the righteous?” “ Every- 
thing that happens to you is for your 
good,” was his constant expression, a say- 
ing similar to that of the apostle in Rom. 
viii. 28, which has often been a consola- 
tion to the martyrs of the Church. “ When 
evil befalls the heathen,” said Akiba, 
“they curse their gods; but we praise our 
God both in prosperity and adversity, and 
cry, Praise be to the Judge of Truth!” 

At Rome he met with a young, unmar- 
ried nobleman who had heard of his wis- 
dom, but who noticed with astonishment 
that the rabbi was on foot and barefooted. 
“ Art thou a Jewish rabbi?” asked the 
Roman. “I am,” replied R. Akiba. 
*¢ Then listen,” said he, “to three words: 
a king rides upon horseback, a freeman 
on an ass, and a common person goes on 
foot with shoes; but he that hath neither 
the one nor the other, for him is the grave 
to be preferred.” ‘Thou hast spoken 
three words,” rejoined the rabbi; “now 
hear also three from me. The ornament 
of the face is the beard, the joy of the 
heart is the wife, and the dowry of the 
Eternal is children; woe to the man who 
has not these three! Moreover, I will 
answer thee from our Scripture: ‘I have 
seen slaves upon horses, and princes like 
slaves walking upon the ground ’”’ (Eccles. 
x. 6. See “Midrash Koheleth,” on that 
passage). 

R. Akiba threw his whole heart and soul 
into the Jewish insurrection. He _ pro- 
claimed the great Jewish commander, Bar 
Kokab, to be the promised Messiah. Re- 
ferring to the name of that commander, 
which signified “ son of a star,” R. Akiba 
exclaimed, “ Behold the star that is come 
out of Jacob; the days of redemption are 
at hand!” ‘ Akiba,” said the peace-lov- 
ing R. Joshua, the grass will spring up 
from thy jaw-bone ere the Son of David will 
come.” 

The Romans put R. Akiba to death with 
the utmost torture. While they were 
combing off his flesh with iron combs the 
time of prayerarrived. ‘The Jewish rabbi 
began to recite the Jewish formula, “ Hear, 
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' O Israel,” with a loud voice, to the amaze- 
ment of all present. ‘Art thou a sor- 
cerer?” asked the Roman general who 
presided over the execution. “I am ao 
sorcerer,” was the calm reply of R. Akiba; 
‘but I rejoice to fulfil that which has ever 
been regarded by me as the highest ideal : 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and all thy soul, and with all 
thy substance ’— thatis, even if he should 
take away thy life.” As he was dwelling 
on the word “the Lord thy God is ONE,” 
and prolonging the last syllable of the 
Hebrew word, his spirit winged its flight 
to that place where “the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest” 
(Job iii. 17). 

Our subject is not exhausted, nor have 
we given more than a few illustrations of 
what may be gathered from even an im- 
perfect study of rabbinical literature. 

CHARLES H. H. WriGur. 








From The New Review. 
ENGLISHWOMEN IN INDIA. 


Any one who is asked to write a de- 
scription of civilized men or women in 
any given country will, likely enough, be 
reminded of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu’s remark, that she had never met but 
two sorts of people in the world — men 
and women. 

What is the type of the Anglo-Indian 
lady? This is a problem that has been 
set me frequently, and when I have tried 
to answer I have felt daunted by the mul- 
tiplicity of types that have sprung to my 
memory, and by the fear of appearing to 
judge or criticise where I have only been 
asked to describe, and, where I am chiefly 
concerned, to defend. 

An Anglo-Indian woman is only a tem- 
porarily transplanted Englishwoman, and 
only in so far as she is subject to special 
conditions does she differ from the women 
of her own race and class anywhere else. 
These conditions are, — exile, enervating, 
and often deadly climate ; a society which 
is in most places very small, never very 
large, and which is three-fourths military 
and one-fourth official; which contains a 
large preponderance of men over women, 
no old people, and no young ones between 
the ages of six and sixteen; which is re- 
cruited from the upper of our upper middle- 
classes at home, in which almost all enjoy 
a competence sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of their position, but affording no 





margin for freedom of action, or the pur- 
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suit of a wide choice of interests; a life 
of interruptions and publicity, of few do- 
mestic responsibilities, much solitude for 
the women, and peculiarly heavy responsi- 
bilities for the men. 

These are the conditions which are 
peculiar to India, but many characteristics 
of both the life and the people are common 
to all English provincial lives and people. 
Anglo-Indian society is provincial with 
officialism superadded, and has much in 
common with that of the English country 
town, especially the garrison town, whilst 
the hill-stations have a considerable dash 
of the watering-place about them. It is 
my object to show that some of the less 
attractive peculiarities of the English- 
woman in India have nothing peculiarly 
Indian about them. And whilst I must 
own that in Indiaa woman is more tempted 
to drift into idieness, inertia, local-minded- 
ness, uncultured, gossipy lines of thought 
and speech, into pleasure-seeking and 
flirtation (I use the word advisedly as dis- 
tinct from serious love-making), than she 
ever need be at home, yet the life has pro- 
duced, and is producing, women of whom 
we have every reason to be proud, and 
whose qualities many women in England 
may do well to imitate. 

Let us begin with the “ Burra Memsa- 
hib.” Thereis no adequate translation of 
this name; “the great lady ” has too aris- 
tocratic and feudal a sound about it; “the 
great official lady ” would be nearer the 
mark. She is the wife of a member-in- 
council, a commissioner, a judge, or a 
collector. There is something lovable, 
and yet awful, about her. She grasps an 
ornate card-case as her social oriflamme, 
the table of precedence is her Magna 
Charta, she is supremely virtuous, she 
leads and judges the society in which she 
moves, her conversation is strictly local, 
practical, and personal. She has weathered 
many dangers and hardships. She is a 
Conservative, and in theory her sympa- 
thies are anti-native, but if you inquired 
of her servants and others of her Aryan 
brethren, you would hear how in more than 
name she is “the protector of the poor.” 
There is a touch of the patriarchal about 
her household. In camp she shows a 
genius for “ bundobust;”* in “the sta- 
tion” her dinner-parties are wearisome, 
but her hospitality unfailing. Her doors 
are ever open, her help ever ready for the 
sick, the bereaved, or simply the stranger. 
Her faults are pomposity and huffiness; 
her virtues hospitality, charity (not always 


* Arrangement. 
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| in the widest sense), indeed, all Christian 
| virtues, except, perhaps, humility. There 
is nothing specially Indian about her, ex- 
cept her long Indian experience, her pluck 
and hospitality. She is the nearest ap- 
proach we ever get in India to the vener- 
able in age, but she is not fifty, and soon 
her husband will retire on his hard-earned 
pension, ard take her away to a semi- 
detached villa at Bath or Cheltenham, and 
India will lose in her a restraint and a 
tradition. 

Then there is the gay and giddy lady, 
the “ cheery ” woman, who rests not day 
or night organizing picnics, promoting 
dances and theatricals, who mourns the 
inertia of her fellows if entertainments 
flag even for a week, who frequents hill- 
stations, but is not necessarily a grass- 
widow. Her talkis much interlarded with 
Anglo-Indian expressions, such as “* tif- 
fin,” *“ chit,” “ pukka,” “gup.” Her chil- 
dren, if she has any, are at home. Before 
they went she most likely was a different 
woman — much as Indian mothers always 
are, anxious, watchful, and worn, but they 
had to go, and she had to stay, and her 
pleasure-loving nature, without occupation 
or responsibility, finds its own consolation. 
There is no particular harm in the cheery 
woman; she is what is called “a useful 
sort of person to have ina station, because 
she gets things up, you know,” and there 
is some truth in the phrase in a country 
where all amusements are amateur, and 
must be self-constructed. There is always 
a lady of this type on a P. and O. steamer ; 
she has a fancy dress in the hold, and 
therefore insists on a fancy ball; she gen- 
erally knows one part in “ Sweethearts ” 
or “Ici on Parle Frangais,” but as Mr. 
Kipling would say, “ that is another story,” 
and must be written some day under the 
head of * P, and O. passengers, a distinct 
race.” What is there peculiarly Indian 
about this woman? I maintain nothing 
but her circumstances, Frivolity and 
pleasure-seeking are foibles of English as 
well as Indian growth. Indeed, the ordi- 
nary “plains” station offers a starvation 
diet for such a nature, but in a hill-station, 
or any large centre in “the season,” there 
is an atmosphere of holiday-making, espe- 
ciaily among those who have escaped there 
on a few weeks’ leave, and the cheery 
woman finds many playmates and amuse- 
ments for every day of the week. 

Then there are the flirts, and will any 
one tell me they are the product of any 
particular country? They exist in India, 








no doubt, in a larger proportion than in 
England, but there is less demand for fe- 
























































male flirts here, owing to the surplus of | 
women. In India women are ina minority, 
and therefore at a premium socially. It is 
a law of nature that whichever sex is ina 
minority in any society obtains an amount 
of attention, flattery, and homage from the 
other sex which results, among the lighter- 
headed, in a condition of things commonly 
known as being “spoilt.” Asan exempli- 
fication of this law we have only to look at 
London society, where the men arein a 
minority. Who that has travelled about 
the world, and seen men under the oppo- 
site condition, but will agree with me that 
the average English gentleman, of no spe- 
cial moral or intellectual power to lift him 
above the crowd, is a more chivalrous- 
minded man after ten years in India than 
if he had remained in London at a false 
social premium. As London society is an 
abnormal test of a man’s vanity, so is 
Anglo-Indian society of a woman’s. At 
least, in India things are balanced, so that 
it is rare to see women “running after ” 
men; the race is all the other way. 
Before I pass on to describe the more 
usual form of Anglo-Indian flirt I wish to 
dwell on one point, that the real business- 
like siren is rarer and in every way at 
a disadvantage in India. She is there 
no doubt. Her cigarette and patchouli- 
scented drawing-room, with many screens 
and cunning corners, is “a room which 
preciudes morality;” her roving eye and 
sinuous figure are alike the horror of the 
Burra Memsahib and the magnet to the 
subaltern; her facile good-nature makes 
her still beloved by some of her own sex, 
and her free talk is often the recreation 
of the statesman. But all the conditions 
of life in India are a restraint upon her. 
Cunning corners are hot to sit in, screens 
and curtains promote mosquitoes, servants 
glide to and fro with noiseless tread, the 
doors and windows are all open. Society 
is small and has many watch-dogs, headed 
by the Burra Memsahib. Climate forces 
the siren, as well as her victims, into the 
fresh air at the same hour, and generally 
along the same thoroughfare daily, as 
every one else; in fact, the siren finds 
herself continually before the public. In 
India all is public, and there is nothing 
hidden that shall not be revealed. Alto- 
gether, I think my readers will agree that 
the determined, unscrupulous flirt is much 
happier, and therefore likely to be found 
in greater numbers, behind the screen of 
a more complex society than in an Indian 
station, which, in the matter of publicity, 
and censorious gossipiness, surpasses 
even the English country village. 
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No, the characteristic Anglo-Indian flirt 
is of a far milder sort. The motives that 
underlie her conduct are vanity and reac- 
tion from a monotonous and lonely ex- 
istence, resulting in a craving for some 
excitement. Without wishing altogether 
to justify her motives or their conse- 
quences, I still assert that they are more 
excusable in India than elsewhere. Let 
us follow her career from the time she 
comes out as a raw girl fresh from a 
boarding-school. 

No sooner does she set foot on a P. and 
O. steamer than she finds herself valued 
socially. Her rosy cheeks, redolent of 
English air, have a special charm to the 
homesick Anglo-Indians, whose _fine- 
drawn features and tanned complexions 
may be recognized as they come on board 
at the docks, or Brindisi. The girl is 
voted “so fresh and English — nothing 
Indian about her,” and is flirted with as 
much as time and space will allow. When 
she lands in India, whether to remain ina 
large centre such as Bombay or Calcutta, 
or to go up to the ordinary station of the 
village-like proportions already mentioned, 
she finds the same thing, that, gu@ woman, 
in this society where males preponderate 
she has an amount of social success and 
attention that no girl in England without 
exceptional advantages of beauty, wit, or 
wealth, ever receives when she first comes 
out. It often happens that girls do not 
come out to India either with or to their 
own parents, or in any sense to a home, 
with its traditions, restraints, occupations, 
and responsibilities, but they come to 
some more distant relation, or to a friend 
who has invited them for the sake of their 
companionship, and to give them the ‘‘ad- 
vantages ” of a girl’s life in India. Even 
if she do come to her parents, they are 
often half strangers to her. However 
much heartache and homesickness they 
may have had for their child during the 
long years of separation between furlough 
and furlough, yet nothing can bridge over 
those years, and make the understanding 
and intimacy between parent and child the 
same as inan English home. The latter 
takes her first plunge into life far away 
from the associations, the friends, the dis- 
cipline, and traditions of her childhood, 
and gets her first impressions of the world 
amidst the trivial round of amusements 
and social gatherings with which Anglo- 
Indians keep up good-fellowship, and 
strive to while away their leisure hours in 
the “land of regrets.” But to the girl, so 
far, it is a land of picnics, dances, and 
“*gymkanas,” where she finds herself pet- 
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and after a year or two, varied by intervals | of sentimental friendships ; to let her van- 


at hill-stations, she selects a husband from 
the number of her suitors. Just as the 
stress of climate is beginning to fade her 
complexion and lower her energies she 
enters on the holy state. Then babies 
come, and whilst they are there it is rare 
for an Anglo-Indian mother, be she ever 
so uncultured and lonely, to be tempted 
back into the arena of flirtation. Mothers 
of Indian children are as a rule models of 
devotion to these little pale ghosts of En- 
glish babyhood, whose graves occupy 
such large corners of our Indian cemeter- 
ies. To save them from such an end, the 
mother has often to spend one-third of 
the year in the hills away from her hus- 
band, and sometimes she has to fly sud- 
denly with them as fast as train and ship 
can carry her, over “the black, dividing 
sea,” back to her old home in England. 
There, after a year or so, she leaves them, 
and goes back to the old life, to empti- 
ness, monotony, and, for the greater part 
of the day, solitude, her husband being in 
office all day. But towards sundown the 
old social gatherings go on — how weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable they seem to 
her now! An Englishwoman in India 
once said bitterly to me, “ If a woman be- 
comes perfectly contented in India itis a 
sign she has deteriorated.” This is much 
too general and sweeping an assertion, but 
as applied to life in an ordinary Indian 
station there is some truth in it. The 
woman who can drown homesickness, 
keep her health, and who: has sufficient 
resources within herself to be happy any- 
where, is happy in India, but such women 
are exceptions all over the world. Tothe 
average woman, who is more or less de- 
pendent upon her circumstances, the con- 
solations and distractions of station life 
are, to say the least, inadequate. The 
weekly gymkana, the more frequent polo, 
the daily gathering between 6and 7.30 P.M. 
at the general meeting place, “ the Club,” 
a building consisting of a billiard-room 
and a library, with lawn-tennis grounds 
outside, where the craving for companion- 
ship drives the few English people to col- 
lect, talk “shop,” and gossip, to read the 
papers with flagging interest, and borrow 
books from the indifferent library, — these 
gatherings, varied by an occasional dance 
or picnic, can do little to fill the gaps in 
Indian life, and they leave the average 
woman fairly homesick for life in En- 
gland. 

The typical Anglo-Indian flirt is simply 
she who succumbs to the temptation to 


| ity be fed by the attentions and flattery of 
| the surplus of subalterns and other unat- 
tached men, of whom in India there is 
always a supply. Like flirts all over the 
world, she deceives herself into thinking 
she is only giving sympathy when she is 
really accepting admiration and love, and 
once having begun to sip the cup of these 
moral stimulants, she finds it hard to do 
without them. 

She is without two great restraints 
which act on most women who drift into 
the same line of conduct in England, viz. : 
first, the risk of paining and estranging 
her elders and contemporaries in her own 
family, whose criticism, once aroused, is 
apt to be plainly expressed ; second, the 
wide-eyed, silent criticism of her own girls 
and boys, who also by their mere exist- 
ence take up her time, and draw her back 
to healthier interests. 

I have no wish to justify this typical 
flirt; I only wish to show that whilst her 
temptations are abnormal and Indian, her 
nature and her follies are merely human. 
The unwritten laws of Indian society allow 
her to ride, drive, and walk with men. 
Women, both married and single, are al- 
most obliged to go to balls and dance; 
they are dubbed airified and unobligi ig if 
they do not do so, women being in de- 
mand socially ; thus there is endless pro- 
pinquity, always more or less in public, yet 
admitting of the sentimental sé¢e-a-¢éte. 
There is an Arcadian simplicity, a naive 
love of display about the Indian flirt, 
something disarming and comic about the 
way she gallops, drives, and dances her 
admirers up and down before the eyes of 
her small world — eyes that have so little 
to occupy them. It is this continual ob- 
servation, and the inevitable discussion 
following upon it that have given rise to 
the impression that there is so much flir- 
tation in India. There zs a good deal of 
it, for the reasons already given, but no 
sign of it in its mildest or its acuter form 
escapes observation. 

The existence of this belief that En- 
glishwomen in India are all flirts, fostered 
by Mr. Kipling’s masterly sketches of 
Mrs. Hauksbee and others of the more 
vulgar of this class, blending as he does 
with such absolute truth their vulgarity 
with their own peculiar pathos, — this 
must be my excuse for dwelling so long 





on this small percentage of the English- 
| woman in India. 

Of the types already described the last 
| two are characteristic of the many small 
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military stations, and the hill-stations, but | forest, in the south of the Bombay presi- 


the district life in tents, orin places where 
there are no soldiers, is the most charac- 
teristically Anglo-Indian. In such places 
has of late years come into existence the 
sporting lady. These are generally wives 
of district officers, either in the revenue, 
forest, police, or public works depart- 
ments, who have to live in places where, 
perhaps, they, and one subordinate officer, 
and a half-caste apothecary form the only 
“European” population. These spend 
their winters pleasantly enough travelling 
about in tents. They rise about 6 or 
6.30 A.M., and ride on to the next camping 
ground, where they find duplicate tents 
already pitched. On the way the husband 
shoots, the ordinary game being black- 
buck, wild duck, snipe, or quail. By ten 
at latest they are in camp, breakfast, and 
the husband sets to work in his office-tent, 
transacting the business of local adminis- 
tration. He therefore has the double in- 
terest of his work and his sport, whilst the 
wife’s chief occupation is the bundobust 
of the camp. If she has children they 
are a considerable anxiety. They travel 
in a bullock “dumny” daily the same 
distance as their parents ride. Towards 
sundown, if he has time, the husband 
shoots again. It can easily be understood 
that if the wife can take an active share 
in his sport the monotony of her life will 
be much relieved. I remember once ar- 
tiving late one evening during “ the rains ” 
at an out-of-the-way place in the Deccan, 
to go on the next morning. We had ex- 
pected to eat the inevitable tough chicken 
in the traveller’s bungalow, and to share 
our night’s rest with bats, toads, fleas, etc. 
But the ever alert hospitality of India, in 
the shape of the local superintendent of 
police, found us out at once, and trans- 
planted us to his cool and comfortable 
bungalow, where his wife most kindly re- 
ceived us in her pretty drawing-room, of 
which the least usual adornment was a 
row of fine black-buck heads hung round 
the wall. N. remarked on them with the 
envy of a fellow-sportsman, and we were 
astonished to find that they had all been 
shot by our hostess, a pretty, delicate-look- 
ing little woman. She then showed usa 
photograph of herself in her “ shikar ” suit 
—a loose Norfolk jacket, short petticoat, 
and gaiters (as a protection against snakes), 
a huge pith sun-hat, and a wadded pad 
down her back as a protection from the 
sun. She spoke with feeling of the mo- 
notony of her life until she took to shoot- 
ing with her husband. One other lady, 
the wife of a collector, I met in the Kanara 
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dency, where the shooting is done from 
trees. She was then elated at having shot 
her first head of big game, a hyena, but I 
have since heard that she has shot tigers, 
big sambur, panther, bear, and black-buck, 
everything, in fact, except elephant and 
bison. Such spirited reaction from the 
inertia to which the climate and life make 
many women victims, must disarm criti- 
cism, 

But these types that I have described 
still include but a percentage of the rank 
and file of Anglo-Indian ladies, who,"when 
I begin to think of them, present to me an 
array of white faces on which endurance 
is plainly written. There is an impression 
of faded, old-fashioned refinement about 
them; their conversation drifts into dis- 
cussing the comparative merits of the 
various places where they have been sta- 
tioned, how much or how little ill-health 
their husbands, their children, or they 
themselves have had there. Often they 
sound a note of cheerful gratitude for the 
place they are in, because it has the ad- 
vantages of some “ European” society, an 
English doctor, or the power of escaping 
by road or rail to the hills, or Bombay, 
Calcutta, or Madras, in case of obstinate 
fever or other illness. They talk of when 
they were last in England, and speak with 
sudden animation of the delights of that 
time, or of how “next hot-weather,” or 
“the hot-weather after next,” they hope to 
go home again. 

Their uncomplainingness is marvellous, 
their pluck undefeated, their hospitality 
and kindness to each other, to any passing 
globe-trotter, or other stranger, unfailing. 
These qualities of large-hearted kindness 
and hospitality are characteristic of all 
Anglo-Indians; the Burra Memsahib ex- 
cels in them, the siren, the cheery woman, 
and the flirt are not behindhand in them. 
And when I speak of hospitality I do not 
mean the giving of entertainments. I 
mean hospitality that makes people turn 
out of their more comfortable rooms to 
give them up toa stranger, that takes ina 
sick acquaintance, nurses him night and 
day, feeds him on the best beef-tea, milk, 
and champagne that can be managed, 
writes home to his friends accounts of his 
progress, or details of his death; the kind- 
ness that makes people go at once to a 
house where there is illness, and offer to 
take a share of the nursing. At ordinary 
times, Anglo-Indian society presents ex- 
amples of petty gossip, self-asserting huf- 
finess, and undignified flirtation; but the 
very women who will one day meet each 
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other with an indignant snort and a sweep 
of their somewhat faded skirts, on account 
of some dispute over a question of pre- 
cedence, or something equally petty, will 
be found next day combining to nurse a 
cholera patient, or tending each other in 
some grief or trouble. 

It is a pity that Mr. Kipling has not used 
his photographic powers of description, 
and allowed his genius to put life into more 
“Plain Tales” of quiet women’s heroism 
in the plains than of foolish women’s fol- 
lies in the hills. He would find in the 
former a larger field and less commonplace 
material, and would, withal, give a truer 
picture of the most distinctively Anglo- 
Indian life. It may be said generally that 
the majority of women in India share with 
the men all the roughing and danger, ex- 
cept actual war (and in the Mutiny they 
shared that too), without sharing the credit 
or the rewards, except in so far as their 
husbands’ honors benefit them. Women 
are the camp followers of the great army 
of English occupation, and they often find 
themselves under conditions which, to use 
a telling phrase of Mr. Kipling’s own, are 
* like the field of battle with all the glory 
missing.” 

I regret that, owing partly to the fact 
that my own better luck gave me little 
opportunity of personally observing my 
fellow-women under the most trying con- 
ditions of Indian life, and partly that the 
kind of all-in-the-day’s-work, matter-of- 
course heroism and endurance that are 
most characteristic of the. Anglo-Indian 
woman do not easily condense into anec- 
dote, I am unable to give many illustrative 
instances. But one pathetically charac- 
teristic story comes to my mind of a 
young, newly married woman, who went 
with her husband on duty to some distant 
and God-forsaken spot, miles from any 
English cantonment. Within a year the 
husband died of cholera, dysentery, or one 
of the rapid Indian sicknesses. She found 
herself without benefit of clergy, doctor, 
or undertaker, alone, but for a handful of 
native servants. These helped her to dig 
the grave, but the coffin she hammered 
together with her own hands, out of the 
wood of old packing-cases which had con- 
tained the “ Europe stores ” for their daily 
use. 

Globe-trotters from time to time com- 
ment on the dulness of Indian society, 
and there is no doubt that it is conversa- 
tionally dull, dor#é, and uncultured, but so 
is conversation apt to be in provincial 
society anywhere. 

It is easy here, with English ozone in 





our lungs, and living, as at any rate Lon- 
doners do, in the forcing house of litera- 
ture, art, science, and politics, to criticise 
our exiled sisters in India; in which 
country the subtler refinements of civil- 
ization, which develop women in England 
and mould their tastes, are absent. Let 
the critics be wafted suddenly in June 
from the exhilarating freshness of English 
country, or the mental mill-race of London, 
to an Indian station, its stifling heat, dark- 
ened rooms, and swaying punkahs, and 
let them see if in the lightest literature is 
to be found anything but a powerful 
soporific. 

A less obvious cause than that already 
mentioned has been suggested to me as 
underlying this lack of intellectual keen- 
ness among Englishwomen in India as a 
rule —a rule to which happily there are 
many exceptions. In India we find our- 
selves in a country and among a people 
where, as everywhere in Asia, tradition, 
religion, and inveterate custom combine 
to throw women entirely into the back- 
ground ; and it is particularly difficult for 
Englishwomen living among scattered 
groups of foreign sojourners in the land 
to find the material, or the opportunity, 
for advancing outside the strict limitations 
of household duty and petty social occu- 
pations. The Englishwoman as well as 
other women in India has to fight against 
the strong Asiatic prejudice which dis- 
likes her taking part in public affairs of 
any kind. In this direction she has few 
chances and little encouragement. 

But, in spite of these disadvantages and 
impediments, philanthropic Englishwomen 
are arising in these latter days, who inter- 
est themselves in schools and hospitals, 
both English and native, and who learn 
the native dialect in order to make friends 
with native ladies, the wives of chiefs and 
other native gentlemen. The English 
lady doctors sent out by the Society for 
Providing Female Medical Aid to Indian 
Women (better known as the Lady Duf- 
ferin Fund) are a new development of 
Anglo-Indian society. Their numbers are 
still comparatively small, but their ex- 
istence certainly tends to stimulate the 
philanthropic and intellectual life of En- 
glishwomen in India. These lady doctors, 
gaining as they do considerable acquaint- 
ance with, and insight into, the lives of 
native women of all classes, and yet tak- 
ing their place in the English-social life, 
form a link and arouse an interest between 
English and native women which leads to 
the widening and enriching of the lives of 
both. 
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Another common criticism by the globe- 
trotter is that “ Englishwomen in India 
know and care so little about India itself, 
its history, antiquities, architecture, and 
natural beauties.” I cannot pretend that 
to this accusation many must not plead 
guilty (are there not many who might do 
likewise in England?), but I assert that 
there are many who have studied as much 
as opportunity offers the objects of beauty 
and interest within their reach. Many 
are in India years before they have the 
chance of leaving the most banal of En- 
glish cantonments. I was lucky in having 
more opportunities for travel than most, 
and my first experience, after a year anda 
half in India, was at Bijapore, whose glo- 
rious tombs and mosques were intoxicat- 
ing in their contrast to the modern monot- 
ony of the place I had left. We were 
entertained there with true hospitality by 
the collector and his wife. This lady 
drove us about in her tonga,* and showed 
herself complete mistress of the history 
of the place, and also knew every detail of 
ornament, every point of view of the 
splendid buildings. She showed us her 
own tracings of the carvings, and her pho- 
tographs of the buildings, and offered us 
copies of any we particularly admired. 
She had been at Bijapore some years, had 
three or four pale children, and ker hus- 
band’s health was evidently on the strain. 
She told me that during her first year or 
two there she had devoted herself to the 
study, the fruits of which she had so 
kindly placed at our disposal; but I could 
see that, except when a passing sightseer 
came by, she had lost her enthusiasm for 
the beauties around her. At last our con- 
versation drifted to the old subjects — 
exile, health, climate, home —and she 
said, looking at her children, “ My one 
thought now is to keep these children 
alive till April year” (we were then in 
September), “ when ” — her face brighten- 
ing — “we can go home for two years!” 
Was it wonderful that the strain of exile 
and anxiety had supplanted the esthetic 
energy with which she had entered on her 
life at Bijapore? 

The extent to which Englishwomen 
have contributed to Anglo-Indian litera 
ture is probably not known; for up to 
quite recent years the literature itself has 
attracted slight notice in this country. 
But some of the best books on the social 
life of the English, on the every-day man- 
ners and customs of the natives, on the 
scenery, architecture, and even the history 
of India, were formerly written by our 


* A two-wheeled cart, drawn by a pair of ponies. 
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countrywomen, who have sketched lightly 
and agreeably their rambles and recollec- 
tions, and have shown considerable ap- 
preciation of the salient features of the 
society around them, and of the amusing 
and striking characteristics of civil or 
military administration. 

Miss Roberts wrote, some fifty years 
ago, a book which is still an excellent pic- 
ture of Indian society at that time; Mrs. 
Speirs produced a work of some value on 
ancient India; Mrs. Mackenzie has left 
on record a curious and interesting ac- 
count of her experiences in the Hydera- 
bad country ; and, to come down to much 
later days, Mrs. Guthrie’s books, “ My 
Year in an Indian Fort” and “ Life in 
Western India,” may be read for style and 
substance with much pleasure fe profit 
at the present time. But the real interest 
of India centres in religion and politics, 
two subjects which few women have in 
any society shown themselves readily dis- 
posed to handle. 

It is not sufficiently realized in England 
how with Anglo-Indians every day of 
leave and every spare (debased) rupee 
goes to take them home, patch them up 
for more Indian work, and keep up their 
connection with their children and others 
at home. Not ten per cent. of the En- 
glishwomen in India ever get the chance 
of seeing the Taj, or any of the great well- 
known sights of India. They have neither 
the opportunity, the money, nor the free- 
dom of mind to go touring about India, 
sipping the interest and eluding the hard- 
ships as their critics, the globe-trotters, 
do; they therefore tend, as the years go 
by, to become more local-minded, as they 
travel about in the province to which their 
husbands belong. I remember two offi- 
cials of some fifty-five years of age, whose 
term of thirty-six years’ service was just 
over when I arrived in India. They were 
starting, in triumph and boyish glee, on 
the “ grand tour ” — Jeypore, Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, etc., they having never before 
been outside the Bombay presidency! It 
is rare for men or women at the end of 
their Indian service to have enough 
health and energy (not to speak of pocket 
money, viewing the children’s education 
in England) to start on such a tour. 

I am aware that in this article I have 
fallen into the trap out of which every 
writer on India finds it difficult to keep 
himself. I have generalized about a coun- 
try which is almost a continent, and in 
which the conditions of life are most vari- 
ous. But I have done so, to some extent, 
purposely. The large majority of Indian 
stations are small ones, and the life in 
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all of these has much in common with the 
rest whether it be in Madras, Bombay, 
the Punjaub, Bengal, or the north-west 
provinces, though in the latter three, dur- 
ing four months of the year, life is made 
in every way more home-like by the fact 
that they have a real “cold weather.” 
This expression is always used in India 
as a substitute for “winter,” but both 
terms are somewhat of a mockery in 
southern India. I have not attempted to 
describe, or to trace the difference be- 
tween, the life and people in old-fashioned 
Madras, in go-ahead, beautiful Bombay, 
with its population of many races and pro- 
fessions, in Calcutta and Simla, with their 
brilliant officialism, their commercial and 
cosmopolitan elements. I have tried to 
paint the conditions amidst which the 
average Englishwoman finds herself, and 
her consequent characteristics, in the 
many hundred stations scattered over the 
plains of India, past which the globe- 
trotter whizzes in the train, or within 
many days’ journey of which he never 
goes, hardly knowing their names, or if he 
do, writing them off as having “ nothing 
to be seen there.” It is in these stations 
that the most typical Anglo-Indian lives 
are being led. Over the description of 
these lives I have perhaps thrown too 
dark a shadow and have dwelt, in a man- 
ner uncharacteristic of my typical En- 
glishwoman in India, too much on the 
hardships and sufferings, too little on the 
easy social intercourse, the open-hearted, 
friendly sympathy, the young, playful, and 
sporting atmosphere which make up the 
bright side of Anglo-Indian life. But hav- 
ing experienced and appreciated to the 
full this brighter side of the life, and its 
superiority in certain relations over social 
life in England, I yet feel strongly (and 
think most Anglo-Indians would do so, 
too) with an eminent and well-known En- 
glish judge who spent a long interval in 
India, and who is wont to say that he 
never knew what luxury was until he went 
to live in India; and when asked why, 
replies, “ Because then I knew what it 
was to come home and live in England.” 
KATHARINE LYTTELTON. 


From Belgravia. 
EARL FERRERS. 


A STATE TRIAL, 1760. 


ON the hearing of an appea! before him, 
the master of the rolls when the case of 
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Ferrers! I thought he was hanged.” He 
was hanged; but it was not from any 
points of law arising from his trial for 
murder that his case was cited as an au- 
thority. A sad story is told in the old 
reports, of an unfortunate man who gave 
intense trouble and anxiety to his rela- 
tives, who was twice attached for disobe- 
dience to a writ of habeas corpus, who 
was separated from his wife by act of Par- 
liament, and who, finally, was found guilty 
and sentenced to death for murder. 

It was his conduct which compelled the 
courts to issue two writs of attachment 
against him to secure the preservation and 
security of his wife from personal violence 
and i!l-usage and force him to bring up the 
body of his lady before them. The story 
is thus quaintly told in Burrows. 

Sir William Meredith, the brother of 
Lady Ferrers, had himself attempted to 
serve the writ upon the earl, but he was 
not to be approached with impunity, for 
he drew a pistol from his pocket, threat- 
ened Sir William, and challenged him to 
fight. It being impossible to serve the 
habeas corpus personally upon the earl, 
and the safety of the lady being still in 
danger, a writ of attachment was issued 
against him; at the same time Lord Mans- 
field intimated that it was better not to 
execute it at all, if it were possible to 
obtain the end by any gentler or other 
means, the end and intention of grarting 
it being only to have the lady immediately 
brought up. The earl, having been served 
with the writ, or, at least, having had it 
notified to him, he appeared at Westmins- 
ter Hall, and sent a message into court, 
to Lord Mansfield, desiring to speak with 
him. 

Lord Mansfield bid the messenger tell 
his lordship that when an affair was de- 
pending before the court, he could not 
speak with anybody about it but in the 
court. Soon after the earl came upon the 
bench and spoke to Lord Mansfield. It 
was not easy to understand what he said, 
as he spoke pretty low, but his questions 
were about his lady, and Lord Mansfield’s 
reply was that when she came into court 
all proper questions would be asked her. 
Some time afterwards Lady Ferrers came 
into court, and had articles of the peace 
ready to exhibit against her husband. 
The counsel for the earl desired leave to 
ask Lady Ferrers one or two questions 
before she signed the articles, but Lord 
Mansfield told her ladyship that she was 
not obliged to answer any question previ- 
ous to her swearing the peace, and asked 
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the earl if he had security ready. The 
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earl then pressed that Lady Ferrers might 
answer the questions, and intimated that 
his regard or disregard for her would de- 
pend upon her answers. Lord Mansfield 
then said that he had told her before that 
she need not answer them, now he would 
not suffer her to answer them. 

Four days afterwards, the earl appeared 
and gave security. This was in April, 
1757; but in August the earl broke out 
again, drew a pistol upon his wife, and 
tnreatened her; and a fresh warrant was 
issued, and the countess swore fresh arti- 
cles of the peace against her husband. 
This time the persons to give bail were 
Lord Ferrers himself, in £5,000, his 
mother Mrs. Shirley, and Mr. John Benne- 
fold, a peruke maker, each in £2,500. 
Notwithstanding the very heavy penalties 
attaching to any misbehavior of the earl, 
he seems to have continued his course 
of ill-treatment, for in 1759, Countess Fer- 
rers obtained an act of Parliament enti- 
tling her toa separation from her husband 
and a separate maintenance from his es- 
tates. 

This may be said to be the cause which 
led to the murder ; for John Johnson, Earl 
Ferrers’s victim, was appointed under that 
act receiver of the estates ; but though he 
was so appointed at Lord Ferrers’s own 
nomination the man proved honest and 
incorruptible, and the good opinion which 
the earl had of his steward gradually faded 
away, and in its stead grew up a murder- 
ous hatred. 

The earl was at this time living at Stan- 
ton Harold in Leicestershire with a Mrs. 
Clifford, by whom he had four children, 
and Johnson lived in the neighborhood, 
and was in frequent communication with 
him. 

On one Sunday, Lord Ferrers made an 
appointment with the steward to come to 
him the next Friday to discuss some 
business matters. He had taken unusual 
precautions not to be disturbed, by send- 
ing Mrs. Clifford and the children out for 
a walk, telling them not to return till five 
o’clock or after. Meanwhile Johnson ar- 
rived at the hour appointed, and was re- 
ceived at the door by Earl Ferrers himself, 
then taken into a sitting-room and the door 
locked. 

What followed is not known with abso- 
Jute certainty, but Lord Ferrers’s confes- 
sions and explanations of what he did 
were very full and complete. From them, 
it appears that after denouncing Johnson, 
he forced him to go down on his knees, 
and then, when he was rising, shot him 
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The whole story is told very clearly by 
the witnesses at the trial, and the crime, 
proved without a shadow of a doubt as a 
murder, offers no more features of interest 
than attend any premeditated and brutal 
attack upon life ; but at the trial (see State 
Trials, vol. xix.) there was exhibited the 
strange and unusual sight of a man exam- 
ining and cross-examining witnesses with 
great skill to prove that he himself was 
insane, and incapable of knowing what he 
was doing, at the time when he committed 
the murder. 

The trial took place before full Parlia- 
ment in Westminster Hall. The lords 
came from their own House in procession 
as follows :— 

The lord high steward's gentlemen at- 
tendants, two and two. The clerks assist- 
ant to the House of Lords, and the clerk 
of the Parliament. Clerk of the crown in 
Chancery, bearing the king’s commission 
to the lord high steward, and the clerk of 
the crown in the King’s Bench. The 
masters in Chancery, two and two. The 
peers’ eldest sons, two and two. Peer 
minors, two and two. York and Windsor 
heralds. Four serjeants-at-arms, with 
their maces, two and two. The yeoman 
usher of the House. The peers, begin- 
ning with the youngest baron, serjeants- 
at-arms, etc. Then garter king-at-arms, 
and the gentlemen ushers of the black 
rod, carrying the white staff before the 
lord high steward. Robert Lord Harley, 
lord-keeper of the great seal of Great 
Britain, lord high steward, alone, his train 
borne. 

The commission was read, and after- 
wards the certiorari and the return and 
the indictment against Laurence, Earl 
Ferrers, Then the earl was brought to 
the bar by the deputy-governor of the 
Tower, having the axe carried before him 
by the gentleman gaoler, who stood with 
it on the left hand of the prisoner, with 
the edge turned from him. The prisoner, 
when he approached the bar, made three 
reverences, and then fell upon his knees. 

The lord high steward: Your lordship 
may rise. 

Then the prisoner rose up and bowed to 
his Grace and to the House of Peers, which 
compliment was returned to him by his 
Grace and the lords. 

Then Earl Ferrers was formally ar- 
raigned, and pleaded not guilty. 

Clerk of the crown: Culprit, how will 
your lordship be tried ? 

Earl Ferrers : By God and my peers. 

Clerk of the crown: God send your 


with a pistol mercilessly through the body. | lordship a good deliverance. 
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The trial then began, and lasted three 
days. 

The attorney-general, Charles Pratt, 
afterwards Lord Camden and lord chan- 
cellor, opened very fairly, without unduly 
pressing against the prisoner, and the trial 
proceeded in usual course. 

At the date, 1760, in trials for felony a 
prisoner was not allowed counsel save for 
the purposes of arguing a point of law or 
cross-examination of witnesses. It was 
not until 1837 that the right to be defended 
by counsel in cases of felony was given a 
prisoner, and rules drawn up for the guid- 
ance of the judges and the procedure in 
trials of prisoners, so that Earl Ferrers 
was obliged to conduct his own defence. 
It will be seen from the following extracts 
from his examination of the witnesses how 
far he succeeded. 

The defence set up by the prisoner was, 
as he himself put it, an occasional insanity 
of mind. “I am convinced,” he said, 
“from recollecting within myself, that at 
the time of this action I could not know 
what I was about.” 

His first witness, Bennefold, the peruke 
maker, who had now attained the respect- 
able office of clerk of St. James’s parish, 
gave evidence that his lordship had always 
behaved in a very strange manner, very 
flighty, very much like a man out of his 
mind, particularly so within these two 
years past, such as being in liquor and 
swearing and cursing and the like, and 
talking to himself, very much like a man 
disordered in his senses ; and then he had 
behaved himself as well as any other gen- 
tleman at times. But he could specify 
nothing in particular, more than the par- 
ticular circumstances of my lady, and 
expressing great hardships and dissatis- 
faction with the act of Parliament; but 
Lord Ferrers from the conversation he 
had with him appeared rather of better 
parts than an ordinary man. 

Mr. Goostrey, who had been employed 
by Lord Ferrers as his man of business 
for ten years, recounted how, on his return 
from Lord Westmoreland’s place in Kent, 
he had come to him in the City, and told a 
strange, inconsistent story of his having 
been ill-treated by Sir Thomas Stapleton ; 
and the intent of his coming was to draw 
an advertisement to be inserted in all the 
papers tending to challenge Sir Thomas, 
and to post him as a coward if he did not 
give him satisfaction. Mr. Goostrey was 
extremely uneasy at this, and endeavored 
to persuade Lord Ferrers from it, and 
forthwith declined being concerned for 





his senses. In cross-examination, Mr. 
Goostrey stated that he made it a rule 
never to contradict his lordship, and dur- 
ing the ten years he was concerned for 
him he never had a word with him. An 
excellent way of getting on with a difficult 
client. 

Lord Ferrers’s brother, Walter Shirley, 
could only give evidence that his Uncle 
Henry, third Earl Ferrers, was a lunatic 
by inquisition, and was confined till his 
death; and that there had been some talk 
amongst the family of taking out a com- 
mission of lunacy against the present earl, 
but that they did not think the court would 
grant a commission against him as he had 
such long intervals of reason. When 
pressed to specify some particular in- 
stance of madness or passion without any 
adequate cause, he said that he remem- 
bered once being at a hunting seat at 
Quarendon in Leicestershire, and as he 
chose to avoid the bottle (Mr. Shirley was 
a clergyman) he went up-stairs to the 
ladies — Lady Ferrers at that time lived 
with the earl — and without any previous 
quarrel his brother came up-stairs into 
the reom and, after standing some time 
before the fire, he broke out into the gross- 
est abuse of him, insulting him and swear- 
ing at him, and he could not to that day 
conceive any reason for it. 

Peter Williams, when examined by 
Earl Ferrers said: “I have often observed 
your lordship, when I have been in your 
company, to be spitting in the glass and 
biting your lips, and stamping about the 
room, which induced me to believe your 
lordship was not in your right mind ; and 
further to convince me it was so, there was 
a mare that your lordship sent me on the 
17th of January and remained with me till 
the st of April following. One day, be- 
ing Sunday, your lordship came to my 
house about five o’clock in the afternoon 
with two servants, your lordship armed 
with a tuck stuck ona stick, the two ser- 
vants with guns and other offensive weap- 
ons. Upon entering into the yard your 
lordship jumped off the horse, and bid 
one of your servants, called Tom, knock 
the padlock off the stable door. He did 
so. My wife, hearing a noise in the yard, 
she came to know the reason, and without 
any ceremony your lordship felled her to 
the ground with your fist. Upon my see- 
ing this I went into the yard and asked 
your lordship what you meant by this be- 
havior.” 

Earl Ferrers: “ My lords, I desire to 
stop this witness. I only meant to ask 


him, looking upon him as a man out of | him a general question.” 
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Earl of Hardwicke: “ Inform their lord- 
ships whether before my lord came in 
this manner to get the mare out of the 
stable he had before sent any servant to 
demand the mare and had been refused.” 

“Yes, he had; the boy was gone to 
church ”!! 

One or two more witnesses were exam- 
ined as tothe reputation Lord Ferrers had 
of being a lunatic, and then the evidence 
closed. The clerk read the prisoner’s 
summing up of his defence, and the solic- 
itor general, in his reply, closed with these 
words :— 

‘* My lords, in some sense every crime 
proceeds from insanity. All cruelty, all 
brutality, all revenge, all injustice, is in- 
sanity. There were philosophers in an- 
cient times who held this opinion as a 
strict maxim of their sect, and, my lords, 
the opinion is right in philosophy, but 
dangerous in judicature. It may have 
been a useful and a noble influence to 
regulate the conduct of men, to control 
their impotent passions, to teach them 
that virtue is the perfection of reason, as 
reason itself is the perfection of human 
nature, but not to extenuate crimes nor to 
excuse those punishments which the law 
adjudges to be their due.” 

Then, without any charge by the lord 


high steward, their lordships, beginning 
with the youngest baron, gave their votes, 
and their verdict was a unanimous verdict 


of guilty. Lord Byron, who was himself, 
five years later, to stand before the same 
tribunal for a similar charge, voted with 
the peers. 

Earl Ferrers was executed at Tyburn 
on the 5th of May following his convic- 
tion. He drove to the place of execution 
in his own carriage, and during the two 
hours and three-quarters the procession 
was making its way from the Tower to 
Tyburn bore himself with dignity and self- 
possession. His body, after dissection at 
Surgeons’ Hall, was interred in St. Pancras 
churchyard, but in 1782 it was conveyed 
from thence and re-interred at Stanton 
Harold, so that the fourth Earl Ferrers, 
after his stormy and unhappy life was 
over, now rests amongst his ancestors. 

From the short sketch of his life which 
I have given, I do not think any one can 
now doubt the justice of the sentence 
passed upon him. At the same time it is 
evident that the family taint of madness 
was in his blood, but not to such an extent 
as to render him incapable of knowing 
right from wrong. The strong control of 


the law kept him within bounds, but when | 


he found that he beat unavailingly against 
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it his soured and embittered temper con- 
centrated all its ill-feeling and hatred upon 
one man, and with deliberate purpose he 
planned, and with his own hand wrought 
his death. 

We must admit that he suffered justly 
the penalty of his crime, but that admis- 
sion does not debar us from extending our 
pity to the miserable end of a sad and 
unfortunate life. 

S. MCCALMONT HILL. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
CURIOUS AMERICAN OLD-TIME 
GLEANINGS. 

“ THE only true history of a country,” 
said Lord Macaulay, “is to be found in 
its newspapers.” Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis expressed his conviction that the 
historian of the future will find all his 
materials in the Zimes. The American 
historian Mr. Bancroft seldom saw a news- 
paper without drawing from it materials 
for his works. The story-teller often ob- 
tains from the daily and weekly press 
suggestive notes. Charles Reade made 
excellent use of the romantic episodes 
recorded in the newspapers. His scrap- 
books containing clippings from the papers 
were numerous and valuable, and amongst 
his most cherished treasures. Many mod- 
ern men of letters might be mentioned 
who are alive to the importance of pre- 
serving facts drawn from the journals of 
the day. 

Professor James Davie Butler, LL.D., 
a few years ago wrote an amusing and at 
the same time a valuable paper on scrap- 
books. He related how he had corrected, 
through seeing in an old Connecticut news- 
paper an advertisement, statements made 
by the leading historians of America. It 
was respecting the horse of General Stark, 
the hero in the American War who broke 
Burgoyne’s left wing. Headley says, 
“ Stark’s horse sunk underhim.” Everett 
states, ‘“ The general’s horse was killed in 
the action.” Irving writes, “ The veteran 
had his horse shot under him.” They 
were led to make the statement from a 
postscript of a letter the general wrote 
saying: “1 lost my horse in the action.” 
Here is the advertisement referred to : — 


TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD. — Stolen 
from me, the subscriber, in the time of 
action, the 16th of August last, a Brown 
Mare, five years old; had a star in her 
forehead. Alsoa doeskin seated saddle, 
blue housing trimmed with white, and a 
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curbed bridle. — It is earnestly requested 
of all Committees of Safety, and others in 
authority, to exert themselves to recover 
the said Mare, so that the thief may be 
brought to justice and the Mare brought 
to me; and the person, whoever he may 
be, shall receive the above reward for 
both; and for the Mare alone, one-half 
that sum. How scandalous, how disgrace- 
ful and ignominious, must it appear to all 
friendly and generous souls to have such 
sly, artful, designing villains enter into the 
field of action in order to pillage, pilfer, 
and plunder from their brethren when en- 
gaged in battle! 
JoHN STARK, B.D.G. 


Bennington, 11th Sept., 1777. 


The foregoing may be regarded as a 
good proof of the value of historical facts 
gleaned from newspapers. 

In recent years severa! interesting works 
have been compiled from old newspapers. 
Perhaps the most important is a set of 
volumes entitled “ The Olden Time Se- 
ries,” prepared by Mr. Henry M. Brooks, 
a painstaking antiquary, and published in 
Boston, Massachusetts. Not the least in- 
teresting of volumes is one devoted to the 
“New England Sunday.” The opening 
page proves that neither the rich nor the 
poor were permitted to break the strict 
In Connecticut, in 


Sabbath regulations. 
1789, Generali Washington was stopped 
by the officer representing the State au- 
thorities for riding on the Sunday. The 
circumstances were reported in the col- 
umns of the Columbian Centinel for De- 


cember of that year. “The president,” it 
is stated, “on his return to New York from 
his late tour through Connecticut, having 
missed his way on Saturday, was obliged 
to ride a few miles on Sunday, in order to 
gain the town, at which he had previously 
proposed to attend divine service. Before 
he arrived, however, he was met by a 
Tythingman, who, commanding him to 
stop, demanded the occasion of his riding ; 
and it was not until the president had in- 
formed him of every circumstance, and 
promised to go no farther than the town 
intended, that the Tythingman would per- 
mit him to proceed on his journey.” 

In the old days, little attempt was made 
to render the places of worship attractive, 
or even to warm the rooms in which the 
preachers delivered their long sermons, 
although the people were obliged by law 
to attend the services unless they were 
sick. It was aserious matter not to be a 


“*meeting-goer;” it was, as Mr. Brooks | 


says, to be ranged with thieves and other 
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outlaws. Mr. Felt, the compiler of the 
“ Annals of Salem,” has brought together 
some items of interest bearing on the in- 
troduction of stoves into the churches of 
the district. ‘Fora long period,” writes 
Mr. Felt, “the people of our country did 
not consider that a comfortable degree of 
warmth while at public worship contrib- 
uted much toa profitable hearing of the 
Gospel.” He states that the first stove 
heard of in Massachusetts fora meeting- 
house was put up by the First Congrega- 
tion of Boston in 1773. Twostoves were 
placed in the Friends’ Society meeting- 
house at Salem in 1793, and one in the 
North Church, Salem, in 1809. “Not a 
few remember,” writes Mr. Brooks, “ the 
general knocking of feet on cold days and 
near the close of long sermons. On such 
occasions, the Rev. Dr. Hopkins used to 
say now and then: ‘ My hearers, have a 
little patience, and I will soon close.’ ” 

One of Mr. Brooks’s volumes deals with 
“ Strange and Curious Punishments,” and 
it gives particulars of many harsh and 
cruel laws. It appears, from an address 
delivered before the Essex Bar Associa- 
tion in 1885, that the old-time punishments 
in America were much milder than the 
criminal laws of England at the time, 
and the number of capital offences was 
greatly reduced. Persons were frequently 
whipped. The following is an example 
drawn from the Essex County court rec- 
ords: “In 1643, Roger Scott, for repeated 
sleeping in meeting on the Lord’s Day, 
and for striking the person who waked 
him, was, at Salem, sentenced to be se- 
verely whipped.” 

Whipping appears to have been a com- 
mon means of punishing offenders who 
transgressed the laws. In the month of 
January, 1761, we see it stated that four 
men for petty larceny were publicly 
whipped at the cart’s tail through the 
streets of New York. We gather from 
another newspaper report that a man 
named Andrew Cayto received forty-nine 
stripes at the public whipping-post for 
house robbery - namely, for robbing one 
house, thirty-nine stripes ; and for robbing 
the other, ten stripes. It appears in some 
instances prisoners had, as part of their 
sentence, to sit on the gallows with ropes 
about their necks. We read: “At Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts, June, 1763, one 
Francis Brown for stealing a large quantity 
of goods, was found guilty; and it being 
the second conviction, he was sentenced 
by the court to siton the gallows an hour 
with a rope round his neck, te be whipt 
thirty stripes, and pay treble damages.”” 
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The man was a native of Lisbon, and de- 
scribed as a great thief. ‘ We hear from 
Worcester,” says the Boston Chronicle, 
November 20, 1769, “that on the 8th in- 
stant one Lindsay stood in the pillory 
there one hour, after which he received 
thirty stripes at the public whipping-post, 
and was then branded on the hand; his 
crime was forgery.” It appears that it 
was the custom to brand by means of hot 
iron the letter F on the palm of the right 
hand. 

We find at this period persons found 
guilty of passing counterfeit dollars were 
sentenced to have their ears cropped. 

To illustrate his subject Mr. Brooks 
draws from Felt’s “ Annals of Salem ” not 
a few quaint items. It is stated that “in 
1637, Dorothy Talby, for beating her hus- 
band, is ordered to be bound to and chained 
to a post.” We see it is stated that “in 
1649 women were prosecuted in Salem for 
scolding,” and probably in many cases 
whipped or ducked. The ducking-stool 
appears to have been frequently employed. 
Under date of May 15, 1672, we find it 
stated: ‘‘ The General Court of Massachu- 
setts orders that scolds and railers shall 
be gagged or set in a ducking-stool, and 
dipped over head and ears three times.” 

We find particulars of one Philip Ratclif 
for making “hard speeches against Salem 
Church, as well as the government,” sen- 
tenced to pay forty pounds, to be whipped, 
to have his ears cropped, and to be ban- 
ished.” The date of this case is 1631. In 
the “Annals of Salem,” under date for 
May 3, 1669, it is recorded that “ Thomas 
Maule is ordered to be whipped for saying 
that Mr. Higgenson preached lies, and 
that his instruction was ‘the doctrine of 
devils.’ ” 

The Quakers were very severely dealt 
with. At Salem, for making disturbances 
in the meeting-house, etc., Josiah South- 
wick, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Buffum, and other 
Quakers, were whipped at the cart’s tail 
through the town. After being banished, 
Southwick returned to Salem, and for this 
offence was whipped through the towns of 
Boston, Roxbury, and Dedham. 

In bygone times, hanging the remains 
of persons executed was general in En- 
gland; but in America it was an uncom- 
mon practice. Mr. Brooks, however, gives 
particulars of a few instances. At New- 
port, Rhode Island, on March 12, 1715, a 
man named Mecum was executed for 
murder; and his body hung in chains on 
Miantonomy Hiil, where the bodies of 
some Indians executed three years pre- 
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viously were then hanging. A negro 
hanged at Newport in 1769 was gibbeted 
on the same hill. 

A few lighter passages than those we 
have studied brighten up the records of 
American punishments, which were very 
severe, but not more severe than those of 
England of the same period. A prisoner 
in February, 1789, escaped through the 
jail chimney at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and wrote on the wall as follows : — 


“ The reason of my going is because I 
have no fire to comfort myself with, and 
very little provision. So I am sure if I 
was to stay any longer I should perish to 
death. Look at that bed there! Do you 
think it fit for any person to lie on? 


If you are well, I am well; 
Mend the chimney, and all’s well! 


To the gentlemen and officers of Ports- 
mouth, from your humble servant, 
‘WILLIAM FALL. 

“ NV.B.— 1am very sorry that I did not 
think of this before, for if I had, your peo- 
ple should not have had the pleasure of 
seeing me take the lashes.” 


“ Curiosities of the Lottery ” is the title 
of another volume of Mr. Brooks’s “ Olden 
Time Series.” Selling lottery tickets was 
regarded as a respectable calling. “ The 
better the man,” says Mr. Brooks, “the 
better the agent. Indeed, it was generally 
thought to be just as respectable to sell 
lottery tickets as to sell Bibles; and we 
have them classed together in the same 
advertisement.” In England, we must not 
forget the fact that the business was con- 
ducted on the same lines in bygone times. 
The first lottery in this country was drawn 
day and night at the west door of St. 
Paui’s Cathedral, London, from the 11th 
of January to May 6, 1569. The profit, 
which was considerable, was devoted to 
the repair of harbors. The prizes con- 
sisted of pieces of plate. 

In the United States, lotteries were in- 
stituted for a variety of objects, including 
building bridges, clearing rivers, rebuild- 
ing Faneuil Hall, raising money to suc- 
cessfully carry on the work of Dartmouth 
College, Harvard College, and other seats 
of learning. The advertisements were 
extremely quaint, and illustrated with 
crudely drawn but effective pictures, sup- 
plying ‘a speedy cure for a broken for- 
tune.” Poetry as well as pictures was 
largely employed in advertisements for 
lotteries. Much has been spoken and 
written against lotteries ; but, nevertheless, 
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in some of the States of the Union they 
are still lawful. 

With a dip into a volume called “ Days 
of the Spinning-wheel,” we will bring our 
old-time gleanings to a close, leaving sev- 
eral of Mr. Brooks’s books unopened. 
The items we will cull relate to a trade 
once very general in the United States, 
but happily now a thing of the past. . Ad- 
vertisements similar to the following ap- 
peared in all the American newspapers, 
and not a few of the publishers took an 
active part in the trade of buying and sell- 
ing human beings. “To be sold,” said 
the Boston Evening Gazette, 1741, “by 
the printer of this paper the very best 
negro woman in this town, who has had 
the small-pox and measles; is as hearty 
as a horse, as brisk as a bird, and will 
work like a beaver.” The same publisher 
stated that he also had on sale “a negro 
man about thirty years old, who can do 
both town and country business very weil, 
but will suit the country best, where they 
have not so many dram-shops as we have 
in Boston. He has worked at the printing 
business fifteen or sixteen years; can 
handle axe, saw, spade, hoe, or other 
instrument of husbandry as well as most 
men, and values himself and is valued by 
others for his skill in cookery.” 

In the Gazette of May 12, 1760, is of- 
fered for sale “a negro woman about 
twenty-eight years of age; she is remark- 
ably healthy and strong, and has several 
other good qualities; and is offered to 
sale for no other reason than her being of 
a furious temper, somewhat lazy. Smart 
discipline would make her a very good 
servant. Any person minded to purchase 
may be further informed by inquiring of 
the printer.” It will be gathered from the 
foregoing that the faults of the slaves were 
clearly stated. 

Children were often given away; and 
many announcements like the following, 
drawn from the Postboy, February 28, 
1763, appeared: “To be given away, a 
male negro child of good breed, and in 
— Inquire of Green and Rus- 
sell. 

Runaway slaves gave considerable 
trouble to their owners, and the papers 
include numerous advertisements, details 
respecting appearance, speech, dress, etc., 
of the missing persons. After describing 
his runaway slave, the owner concluded 
his announcement thus: “ All masters of 
vessels and others are cautioned agzinst 
harboring, concealing, or carrying off the 
said negro, if they would avoid the rigor 
of the law.” 


THE PLAGUE OF VOLES IN SCOTLAND. 


From The Spectator. 

THE PLAGUE OF VOLES IN SCOTLAND. 

THE inquiries of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Agriculture to 
report on the plague of field-mice which 
has for the past two years been devastating 
the hill-farms in the south of Scotland, 
will probably be an interesting contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of a question which 
has often puzzled the world. The “ gene- 
sis’ of a pest is one of the most curious 
problems in nature, connected as it nearly 
always is with a sudden and overwhelming 
increase of some particular form of animal 
life, which at once becomes by its mere 
omnipresence and appetite a plague and a 
calamity. Fortunately, an almost insep- 
arable condition of the pest proper is that 
its disappearance is usually as sudden as 
its impact. Generally speaking, the mice 
and locusts, flies and frogs, palmer-worm 
and canker-worm, as the case may be, dis- 
appear as if by the waving of some magi- 
cian’s rod. No doubt the explanation, 
when found, will be simple, for nature 
works by plain and simple means; but 
even when found, the cause may well be 
one which it is impossible either to foresee 
or to remedy. There can be no doubt as 
to the reality of the plague under which 
the farmers of the Border counties are 
suffering. The swarming hosts of mice 
have overrun the northern boundary of 
Dumfriesshire, the north-west of Rox- 
burgh, the south of Selkirk, Peebles, and 
Lanark, and portions of Kirkcudbright- 
shire. In Roxburgh and Dumfries alone, 
the plague is estimated to extend over an 
area of from eighty to ninety thousand 
acres. In Teviotdale, nearly forty thou- 
sand acres are overrun, and a farmer de- 
scribes them as “swarming in millions.” 
They march on like a destroying army, 
leaving nothing but bare ground behind. 
The bog and rough pasture which covers 
nearly half of most of the Border sheep- 
farms, is first attacked, that part of the 
grass being eaten which liea between the 
roots and the surface of the ground; for 
the mice are somewhat particular, and pre- 
fer their grass, as epicures do asparagus, 
to be bleached, and not green. As the 
grass becomes exhausted, they spread into 
the bare “lea” lands, and even to the 
heather, of which they bark the stems and 
bite off the shoots. The rough pastures 
so destroyed, form the winter food of the 
flocks on their Lowland farms. The 
rough tufts and tussocks are always ac- 
cessible for the sheep to nibble, even when 





| the ground is covered with snow ; and the 
i bardy creatures, like the deer further 
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north, only require artificial food in the 
severest weather. But in the past winter 
thousands of sheep had to be sent else- 
where. “I saw droves of them going 
away,” writes one visitor, “and tons of 
Dutch hay being driven up to feed those 
that remain. The mice have eaten up 
every green thing.” “It is impossible for 
any one to believe the ground is so sore 
destroyed, unless they see it,” writes 
another. “They have missed nothing. 
Everything is cropped to the earth. The 
future is a terrible looking to.” “Think 
of the extent of the country ravaged, and 
see the millions of holes in which the voles 
shelter, and one cannot imagine how hu- 
man power, at any rate, can now do any 
good,” writes yet another sufferer. “I 
see in the papers that one man killed 
thirty-two thousand on one farm.” 

The little creature which is the cause of 
the devastation, though generally called 
the “ short-tailed field-mouse,” is, properly 
speaking, neither a mouse nor a shrew, 
but a vole, like the water-rat. Like the 
water-rat also, it has a blunt, rounded 
muzzle, short ears almost hidden in the 
fur of its head, and little, beady eyes; in 
all points, except in color, it resembles 
the lemmings, whose wonderful migrations 
form the subject of so much legend in 
northern Europe. Unlike the mice, which 
seem omnivorous, or the shrews, which 
live on insects, these field-voles are strictly 
vegetable feeders; and so long as other 
conditions favor their existence, there is 
no reason why the plague should not 
spread in an ever-widening circle over the 
great expanse of moorlands on the Border. 
The Scotch farmers may, however, derive 
some comfort from the reflection that for 
the last four centuries similar plagues of 
voles have been recorded as taking place 
in different parts of the country, while in 
no case have they, like the rabbits in Aus- 
tralia, remained **to mar the land” for- 
ever. That excellent field-naturalist, Mr. 
J. E. Harting, the librarian of the Linnean 
Society, who has been named secretary to 
the committee of inquiry appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture, quotes in his essays 
on “ Sport and Natural History ” a notice 
written in 1600 by Childrey, in his “ Bri- 
tannia Baconica,” of an extraordinary 
swarm of field-mice which appeared in 
1580 in the Hundred of Denge, in Essex, 
and ate up all the roots of the grass. “A 
great number of owles,” he says, “ of 
strange and various colors assembled, and 
devoured them all; and after they had 
made an end of their prey, they took flight 
again whence they came.” In the seven- 





teenth and eighteenth centuries, similar 
plagues were recorded in the eastern 
counties. In 1814, in the New Forest 
and the Forest of Dean, immense destruc- 
tion was caused not only to grass, but 
trees and young plantations, by mice, 
probably the long-tailed field-mice as well 
as the voles; and in 1836, the Forest of 
Dean was again attacked. But the part 
of Scotland now infested by the voles has 
had such recent and disastrous experience 
of the plague, that there seems ground for 
supposing that the conditions there may 
perhaps be such as to invite the vole to 
take up a permanent residence in the dis- 
trict; though even there the suddenness 
of their appearance and disappearance has 
still the character of a true “ pest,” rather 
than of an abiding source of mischief. 
In the winter of 1875, they appeared in 
Eskdale and Ettrick, and disappeared as 
suddenly as they came. But in this case, 
a heavy fall of sleet and snow, followed by 
a frost which sealed up the surface for 
weeks, was probably the natural means of 
their destruction. The present plague 
appeared in the winter of 1890-91. The 
preceding summer had produced an un- 
usually abundant and high crop of grass, 
which completely covered the voles when 
nesting from their natural enemies, the 
owls, hawks, and crows; and owing to the 
complete immunity which the bounteous 
cover then conferred on this small prolific 
species, it has since maintained its in- 
creased numbers in spite of natural checks. 
The farmers unanimously demand that 
the winged “vermin” shall no longer be 
killed on the hills ; and owls and sparrow- 
hawks are now increasing. But as there 
are no woods or plantations near for them 
to roost in, they do not assemble in such 
numbers as might be expected from the 
accumulation of food-supply afforded by 
the voles. 

The causes and incidents associated 
with a similar plague on a far greater 
scale are well shown in an_ interesting 
chapter in Mr. Hudson’s recent work, 
“The Naturalist in La Plata.” As in 
Scotland, a fine summer produced an un- 
usual crop of grass which concealed the 
mice at the breeding-season ; and the crea- 
tures became so numerous, and were so 
easily caught, that many animals, both 
wild and domestic, lived wholly on mice, 
and almost changed their natural way of 
life. The dogs caught and ate them all 
day. The fowls, from constantly pursu- 
ing and killing them, “ became quite rapa- 
cious in their manner ;” whilst the sulphur 
tyrant-birds and Guira cuckoos preyed on 
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nothing else. The domestic cats left the 
houses, and assumed the air of wild ani- 
mals, “ slinking from the sight of man, 
with a shy secrecy in their motions, an 
apparent affectation of fear quite ludicrous 
to see.” The armadillos learned to catch 
mice. A tame one would hunt for their 
nests like a pointer, until he discovered 
the exact spot where the mice lurked, 
when he would stop, and creep cautiously 
to it, and then spring suddenly forwards, 
throwing his body like a trap over the nest 
of mice concealed inthe grass. One story 
of Mr. Hudson’s gives a good example of 
the difference in brain-power between ani- 
mals of the same species. His children 
had made the discovery that some excite- 
ment and fun was to be had by placing a 
long, hollow stalk of the giant thistle with 
a mouse in it before a cat, and watching 
her movements. The cat would dash 
alternately at either end of the stalk, the 
mouse, of course, rushing to the other, 
All the cats acted thus except one. This, 
instead of becoming excited like the rest, 
deliberately bit a long piece out of the 
stalk with its teeth, then another strip, 
and so on progressively until the entire 
stick had been opened up to within a few 
inches of the end, when the mouse came 
out and was caught. But perhaps the 
strangest change induced by the plague of 
mice was inthe habits of the owls. Enor- 
mous numbers of these birds assembled, 


both short-eared owls and the small prairie- 
owl; and forty or fifty of the former might 
be seen wheeling round the house at one 


time. The extremely prosperous times 
on which the owls had fallen made them 
forget all natural precautions; and they 
actually nested and brought up their 
young in the middle of winter! 

The cause of the disappearance of the 
plague in La Plata was a very dry winter, 
which destroyed the grass and reduced 
the surface of the pampas to dust. Cover 
and food thus disappeared, and the mice 
were destroyed, — but by a process which 
also caused the deaths of millions of sheep 
and cattle. Had the winter been less 
severe, so as to reduce the quantity of 
grass without destroying it, the trained 
army of persecutors which had assembled, 
and increased as the mice _ increased, 
would probably have brought their num- 
bers to the normal level, without the inter- 
ference of a natural calamity. There is 
evidence that the same process has begun 
in Scotland; and the drought of the pres- 
ent spring, aided by the hawks and owls 
which are now encouraged instead of being 
shot, may, if followed by a severe winter, 
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end the plague, before the committee have 
risen from their deliberations. 


From The Speaker, 
THE LAST DUKE OF YORK. 


THE resurrection of the historic title of 
Duke of York in the person of Prince 
George of Wales is an interesting instance 
of the persistence of national traditions. 
Ever since the union of the Houses of 
Lancaster and York by the marriage of 
Henry VII. it has been regarded as the 
most appropriate title for the second son 
of the reigning sovereign; it was borne 
by Henry VIII. and Charles I. until the 
untimely deaths of their elder brothers, 
the Princes Arthur and Henry, made them 
heirs to the throne and Princes of Wales; 
and by James II. until the death of his 
elder brother, Charles II]. George II. 
broke through the tradition by creating his 
second son Duke of Cumberland, but he 
revived the ancient title a few months be- 
fore his death, and conferred it on his 
grandson, Edward Augustus, the second 
son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
next brother to George III. This young 
prince died at Monaco in 1768, and 
George III., observing the usual custom, 
conferred the title on his second son, 
Frederick Augustus. During the present 
reign, however, the precedent was ignored, 
and the newfangled title of Duke of Edin- 
burgh was selected for the queen’s second 
son. It was rumored at the time that this 
departure from customary usage was due 
to the fact that its last possessor had at- 
tached an unsavory reputation to the 
grand old title, which would have made 
its resurrection unpopular. 

There can be no doubt that the last 
Duke of York was much detested at the 
close of his life, owing to the attitude he 
took up in the House of Lords of strong 
opposition to Catholic Emancipation, and 
that the dislike felt for his political views 
obscured his real services to the State, 
and made him anything but a fersona 
grata to the majority of the people of 
England. Yet he was one of the most 
striking figures of the epoch in which 
Great Britain dauntlessly faced Napoleon, 
the conqueror of Europe; and now thata 
sufficient period has elapsed to forget the 
political animosities of the agitation for 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary 
Reform, it is possible to judge the whole 
career of the last Duke of York more 





leniently and more justly. 
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Most Englishmen are aware that the | 
last Duke of York was commander-in- | 
chief of the army from the existence of 
his column and of the school for soldiers’ 
sons which bear his name. Some, who 
are versed in the chronique scandaleuse of 
the present century, know that he was 
accused in Parliament of allowing his 
mistress, Mrs, Clarke, to trafficin military 
commissions. Few know that he was the 
man who reorganized the British army, 
and that to him is chiefly due the creation 
of the splendid fighting force which illus- 
trated the military prowess of this coun- 
try in the Peninsula, and which its 
commander, the Duke of Wellington, de- 
clared could go anywhere and do anything. 
It is true that in this work he was aided 
by men of great and varied ability: Sir 
David Dundas drew up new codes of tac- 
tics based on modern principles of war; 
Sir Ralph Abercromby in the field and in 
home commands endeavored to restore 
the morale of the army; Sir John Moore 
trained and disciplined the troops, which 
were to be the é/c¢e of the Peninsular army, 
in Shorncliffe camp; and the heads of the 
departments at the Horse Guards, Sir 
Harry Calvert, father of the present Sir 
Harry Verney, as adjutant-general, Sir 
Robert Brownrigg, and Sir Willoughby 
Gordon, as quartermasters-general suc- 
cessively, and Sir Henry Torrens, as 
military secretary, all labored unceas- 
ingly in their different lines. Such work 
is not showy, like winning victories or 
storming cities, and for that very reason it 
needs to be insisted on with the more 
pertinacity. Generals in the field are but 
too apt to complain of the support they 
receive from the home authorities, and 
their complaints are handed down for the 
information of posterity. Yet it would be 
most unfair to credit all the strictures 
passed by Wellington, for instance, in his 
despatches on the management of the 
Horse Guards administration, without 
seeing what the other side has to say. 
The difficulties in the way of transforming 
the English army of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, fettered by antiquated notions and 
customs, into the admirable force, which 
exhibited its valor on many other fields 
than those of the Peninsula during the 
last years of the great war with Napoleon, 
were enormous ; and due credit has never 
yet been given to the services of the ad- 
mirable officials who were at the head of 
the different military departments in 





Whitehall during the change, or to the 
chief, to whom they were all fondly at-| 
tached, Frederick, Duke of York. It is | 
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time, and more than time, that such scan- 
dals as the Clarke Inquiry were forgotten, 
and honor given to those to whom honor 
is mainly due for the victories of Welling- 
ton, of which modern Englishmen are 
justly proud, to those who created the En- 
glish army in the shape in which it de- 
feated the French, and in which it remained 
until the era of the Cardwell reforms. 

Frederick Augustus, Duke of York, 
was, as has been said, the second son of 
George III. He was also that king’s 
favorite son, and it is no small testimony 
to the amiability of his character, that he 
was also the favorite brother of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV. He 
was from childhood intended for the army, 
and spent much time in Prussia studying 
the organization of the famous Prussian 
army. At Potsdam he fell in love with 
the princess royal of Prussia, the eldest 
daughter of Frederick William II., whom 
he married in 1791. His handsome face 
and gracious manners made him at this 
time the idol of the people as well as of 
his father, and his popularity was increased 
by the reputation he had obtained for 
personal courage in waiving his rank and 
going to fight a duel with Colonel Lennox, 
afterwards Duke of Richmond, in 1789. 
In 1793, at the age of thirty, the young 
Duke of York was placed in command of 
the English army, despatched to the 
Netherlands to assist the Austrians in 
driving the French Republicans back to 
France. The campaign commenced with 
the defeat of Dumouriez, and the capture 
of Valenciennes by the allies; then the 
commanders quarrelled; the Duke of 
York drew off to besiege Dunkirk, and 
was defeated at Hindschoten; the Aus- 
trians were defeated at Wattignies ; event- 
ually in 1794 the allied armies were driven 
through Belgium. The victorious Re- 
publicans, ignoring the courtesies of war, 
carried on the campaign in the winter; 
they burst into Holland, across the frozen 
streams; and in 1795 the remains of the 
British army returned home, disorganized 
and defeated. 

The campaign of 1793-95 thus briefly 
summarized must be carefully studied by 
any one who would have an idea of the 
utter impossibility of an adequate resist- 
ance being offered by the English army, 
in its then antiquated condition, to the 
French Republican army with its mobility 
and rapidity of movement, its new strat- 
egy, and its new tactics. Unfortunately, 
the only modern book which gives any- 
thing like a useful account of it, Sir 
Frederick Hamilton’s “History of the 
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Grenadier Guards,” is so expensive as to 
be generally iaaccessible, and as the study 
of defeats, however instructive, is not so 
palatable as the study of victories, it is 
hardly to be expected that the true history 
of the war in the Netherlands in 1793-95 
will ever be known so well to English 
readers as that of the Peninsular War. 
On his return to England, the Duke of 
York was in 1795 made commander-in- 
chief of the army by George III. He 
proved the right man in the right place. 
Old Lord Amherst, his predecessor though 
a brilliant general in his day, had become 
senile and maladministrative, and hopeless 
conservatism reigned in every department 
at the Horse Guards. The Duke of York 
perceived — and this is his great merit — 
the need of a thorough change. His high 
rank, his influence at court, and his youth- 
ful vigor, seconded all reforms. Not only 
clothing, equipments, and arms were mod- 
ernized, but the whole British military 
system was reorganized ; young men were 
pushed forward to take the place of aged 
staff officers in the field; generals were 
selected for command by merit, instead 
of seniority; colonels of regiments were 
obliged to show on parade as many men 
as they received pay for; and the soldier 
was treated as a human being, not as 
a convicted ruffian. The demoralization 
caused by the American War of Indepen- 
dence, and the first contact with the 
French Republicans, was ended, and men 
like Abercromby and Moore were able to 
impart a spirit of discipline to the new 
levies, and to form armies from them im- 
bued with confidence and constancy, with 
courage and obedience. 

In 1799, for the second and last time, 
the Duke of York commanded an army in 
the field. This was in the expedition to 
the Helder, in which he acted in conjunc- 
tion with a Russian force. The opera- 
tions are well described in the popular 
distich :— 


The Duke of York, with twice ten thousand 


men, 
Marched up a hill, and then marched down 
again. 


But during the marches to and from 
Bergen he fought four hotly contested 
battles, which led to no result, mainly 
owing to dissensions with the Russians. 
In 1809 occurred the Clarke scandal, which 
caused the duke to resign his office as 
commander-in-chief. But his services 
were too valuable to be dispensed with, 
and in 1811 he returned to his former 
post. The difficulties he had to contend 
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with lessened as years showed the wisdom 
of his reforms, and by the time of the 
battle of Waterloo the British army was 
an efficient fighting machine, very different 
from what it had been in 1793. For this 
alteration the Duke of York deserves the 
chief credit, as has been said, but he also 
won a higher fame in the later years of his 
life as “the soldiers’ friend.” He was 
constant in promoting the interests of the 
private soldiers; and the school at Chel- 
sea Hospital which bears his name is but 
one of many signs of his care for their 
welfare. In this latter respect it may well 
be expected that the new Duke of York 
will rival his great-great-uncle, but it may 
be hoped that neither he nor any other 
English prince will have again to perform 
the work of reorganizing the British army, 
which was so efficiently carried out at the 
commencement of this century by the last 
Duke of York, 





From The Spectator. 
THE ANIMAL VIEW OF MAN. 


ONE of the most curious and uncon- 
sciously paradoxical claims ever advanced 
for man in his relation to animals, is that 
by which M. Georges Leroy, philosopher, 
encyclopedist, and éeutenant des chasses 
of the Park of Versailles, the vindicator 
of Buffon and Montesquieu against the 
criticisms of Voltaire, explains in his 
“ Lettres sur les Animaux ” the intellectual 
debt which the carnivorous animals owe 
to human persecution. He pictures with 
wonderful cleverness the development of 
their powers of forethought, memory, and 
reasoning which the interference of man, 
the enemy and “rival,” forces upon them, 
and the consequent intellectual advance 
which distinguishes the loup jeune et 
ignorant from the loup adulte et instruit. 
The philosophic Heutenant des chasses 
had before long ample opportunities for 
comparing the “affinities ” which he had 
discovered between civilized man and 
“instructed ” wolves, in the experiences 
of the French Revolution; but without 
following his fortunes in those troublous 
times for game-preservers, we may per- 
haps return to the question of the natural 
relation of animals to man, which, as pic- 
tured by Rousseau to prove his @ priori 
notions of a state of nature, so justly in- 
curred the criticism of the practical ob- 
server and practised writer, M. Georges 
Leroy. 

That man is, generally speaking, from 








the animal’s point of view, an object of 
fear, hostility, or rapine, is to-day most 
unfortunately true. But whether this is 
their natural relation, and not one induced, 
and capable perhaps of change, is by no 
means certain. Savage man, who has 
generally been first in contact with ani- 
mals, is usually a hunter, and therefore an 
object of dislike to the other hunting ani- 
mals, and of dread to the hunted. But 
civilized man, with his supply of bread 
and beef, is not necessarily a hunter ; and 
it is just conceivable that he might be 
content to leave the animais in a newly 
discovered country unmolested, and con- 
descend, when not better employed, to 
watch their attitude towards himself. The 
impossible island in “ The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” in which half the animals of 
two hemispheres were collected, would be 
an ideal place for such an experiment. 
But, unfortunately, uninhabited islands 
seldom contain more than a few species, 
and those generally birds, or sea-beasts ; 
and in newly discovered game regions, 
savage man has generally been before us 
with his arrows, spears, and pitfalls. 
Some instances of the first contact of ani- 
mals with man have, however, been pre- 
served in the accounts of the early voyages 
collected by Hakluyt and others, though 
the hungry navigators were generally 
more intent on victualling their ships with 
the unsuspecting beasts and birds, or on 
noting those which would be useful com- 
modities for “ trafficke,” than in cultivating 
friendly relations with the animal inhab- 
itants of the newly discovered islands. 
Thus, we read that near Newfoundland 
there are “islands of birds, of a sandy-red, 
but with the multitudes of birds upon them 
they look white. The birds sit there as 
thick as stones lie in a paved street. The 
greatest of the islands is about a mile in 
compass. The second is a little less. 
The third is a very little one, like a small 
rock. At the second of these islands there 
lay on the shore in the sunshine about 
thirty or forty sea-oxen or morses, which, 
when our boat came near them, presently 
made into the sea, and swam after the 
boat.” Curiosity, not fear or hospitality, 
was, then, the emotion roused in the sea- 
oxen by the first sight of man. The birds, 
whales, and walruses in the Wargate Sea 
and near Jan Mayen’s Land were no less 
tame, and the sea-lions in the southern 
Pacific, the birds that Barents first dis- 
turbed in Novaya Zembla, and even the 
antelopes which the early explorers en- 
countered in the least inhabited parts of 
central South Africa, seem all to have 
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regarded the newly discovered creature, 
man, with interest and without fear. Sir 
Samuel Baker, in his “ Wild Beasts and 
their Ways,”’ remarks on the “ curious and 
inexplicable fact that certain animals and 
birds exhibit a peculiar shyness of human 
beings, although they are only exposed to 
the same conditions as others which are 
more bold.” He instances the wildness 
of the curlew and the golden plover, and 
contrasts it with the tameness of swallows 
and wagtails. The reason does not seem 
far to seek. The first are constantly 
sought for food, the latter are left undis- 
turbed. Perhaps the best instance of such 
a contrast is that of the hawfinch and the 
crossbill, birds of closely allied form and 
appearance. The hawfinch, which is prob- 
ably the shyest of English small birds, 
seems to have acquired a deep mistrust 
of man, But the crossbills on the rare 
occasions when they descend from the 
uninhabited forests of the north into our 
Scotch or English woods, are absolutely 
without fear or mistrust of human beings, 
whom they see very probably for the first 
time. When animals do show fear on first 
acquaintance, it is probably due, not to 
any spontaneous dread of man as man, 
but because they mistake him for some- 
thing else. “Nearly all animals,” says 
Sir Samuel Baker, “have some natural 
enemy which keeps them on the alert, and 
makes them suspicious of all strange ob- 
jects and sounds that might denote the 
approach of danger; ” and it is to this that 
he attributes the timidity of many kinds of 
game in districts where they “ have never 
been attacked by firearms.” A most curi- 
ous instance of this mistaken identity 
occurred lately when Kerguelen Island 
was visited by H.M.S. Volage and a 
party of naturalists and astronomers, to 
observe the transit of Venus. There were 
large colonies of penguins nesting on the 
island, which, though the place is so little 
frequented by man, used at first to run 
away up the slopes é#/and when the sail- 
ors appeared. They apparently took the 
men for seals, and thus took what ap- 
peared the natural way of escaping from 
their marine enemies. They soon found 
out their mistake, for it is said that “ when 
they became accustomed to being chased 
by men” —an experience for which the 
sailors seem to have given them every 
opportunity — “the penguins acquired 
the habit of taking to the water at the first 
alarm.” In another colony, the nesting 
females would settle down peacefully on 
their eggs if the visitors stood still. “ The 
whole of this community of penguins (they 














numbered about two thousand) were sub- 
sequently boiled down into ‘hare-soup’ 
for the officers and men of H.M.S. Vo- 
lage,” writes the Rev. A. E. Eaton, “ and 
very nice they found it.” We may com- 
pare with this destruction of the penguins, 
the letter of Hakluyt on the voyage to 
Newfoundland by Antony Parkhurst, de- 
scribing with high approval the business 
facilities for the fishing trade offered by 
the tameness of the great auks, — called 
“ penguins ”in the passage: “ There are 
sea-gul!s, musses, ducks, and many other 
kind of birdes store too long to write 
about, especially at one island named 
‘Penguin,’ where we may drive them on 
a planke into our ship as many as shall 
lade her. These birds are also called 
penguins, and cannot flie; there is more 
‘meat in one of themthan in a goose. The 
Frenchmen that fish neere the Grand 
Bank doe bring small store of flesh with 
them, but do victuall themselves alwayes 
with these birdes.” 

The point of view from which the lion 
or tiger looks on man, is perhaps not so 
far removed from that of the non-carnivor- 
ous Creatures as might be supposed. Man 
is certainly not the natural food of any 
animal — except of sharks and alligators, 
if he is so rash as to go out of his native 
element into theirs—and if the item 
“man” were subtracted from the bill of 
fare of all the carnivora, they would never 
wanta meal. The notion of the natural 
attitude of a lion to a young lady, — 


When as that tender virgin he did spye, 
Upon her he did run full greedily, 
‘To have at once devoured her tender corse, 


is still popular, but hardly correct. More 
probably the lion would get out of the way 
politely —if we may judge by the pacific 
behavior of those in our last-explored lion- 
haunt, Mashonaland. M. Georges Leroy’s 
contention for the natural affinity, or semi- 
sympathy, which should exist between 
man and the intelligent hunting animals, 
is no doubt partly reasonable. Leigh 
Hunt was unpleasantly struck by the n- 
congruity of the notion of being eaten by 
a wild beast — “ the hideous, zmpracticable 
Sellow-creature, \ooking one in the face, 
Struggling with us, mingling his breath 
with ours, tearing away scalp or shoulder- 
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blade.” But the “fellow-creature ” is not 
nearly so impracticable as he is supposed 
to be. More human beings are probably 
killed by tigers than by any other wild 
beast, except by starving wolves. Yet this 
is what Sir Samuel Baker has to say on 
the subject: “ There is a great difference 
in the habits of tigers. Some exist upon 
the game of the jungles. Others prey 
especially upon the flocks belonging to 
the villagers. A few are designated ‘ man- 
eaters.’ These are sometimes naturally 
ferocious, and having attacked a human 
being, may have devoured the body, and 
thus acquired a taste for human flesh; or 
they may have been wounded on more 
than one occasion, and have learnt to re- 
gard man as a natural enemy. But more 
frequently the ‘man-eater’ is a very old 
tiger, or more probably tigress, that, hav- 
ing hunted in the neighborhood of villages 
and carried off some unfortunate woman, 
has @iscovered that it is far easier to kill 
a native than to hunt jungle game.” Asa 
rule, the tiger is only anxious to avoid 
men; and it is noticed that in high grass 
tigers are more dangerous than in forests, 
because in the former they cannot be seen, 
neither can they see, until the stranger is 
close upon them. An ancient instance of 
the opposite behavior is that recorded of 
the new colonists of Samaria, whom the 
lions attacked, “and slew some of them.” 
A curious inversion of this experience 
occurred when the islands in the Brahma- 
putra, which were swarming with tigers, 
were first cultivated. The natives, mainly 
by the aid of traps set with a bow ard 
arrow, killed off the tigers so fast that the 
skins were sold by auction at from eight 
annas to one rupee apiece. In this case, 
the tigers were the first aggressors by 
carrying off cattle. But it seems evident 
that there exists no @ Priori reason, 
founded in natural antipathy, why man 
and animals, if we could reconstruct a 
“state of nature” in which we could put 
civilized, not savage man, should not dwell 
together in profound peace, or at least in 
such peace as obtains between accidental 
neighbors. The only ground for quarrel 


that seems inevitable is the everlasting 
one between the shepherd and the wolf; 
and that, after all, is a question, not of 
prejudice, but of property. 











